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This book has its origins in an international conference orga- 
nised by CERI and sponsored by the United Kingdom Department of 
Education and Science in Slaugham, England, in October 1975. Its 
five central contributions were prepared for submission to this con- 
ference and have been revised, in most cases not extensively, to take 
into account points raised and agreements reached at that time. The 
book's first and last contributions provide respectively a context 
and summary of the conference proceedings. 

At another level, of course, the book's origins lie in CERI's 
involvement in the subject of school and community relations. This 
in turn reflects the Centre's conviction which has developed over the 
past tv/o or three years, that the subject is a particularly apt one 
for international treatment. It is an area where the sharing of 
evidence and experience seems especially appropriate , especially 
given the dearth of systematic or empirical research dealing with the 
subject to be found in any one setting. It is also an area where - 
even more than in most - different cultural contexts influence the 
shape and outcomes of programmes involved and hence illuminate sig- 
nificant factors that may have been overlooked in a different context. 

The subject is also an important one in itself, receiving in- 
creasing attention in many Member countries and inspiring increasing 
actiTTity. Here CERI in a sense has been overtaken by events: when 
preparatory work began, the official reaction from many Member Coun- 
tries was that this was a subject of interest to a few countries only. 
In the intervening time however the discussion has spread beyond its 
original boundaries and by now, in one way or another, nearly all 
Member countries are engaged in one or another aspect of the debate. 

The present volume presents its discussion in the framework of 
five main themes of school-community interaction. In each case some 
assumptions are raised and, to the extent possible, clarified with 
recognition of the realities in question. Many ambiguities remain 
and some will be the subject of a further final report being prepared 
within the Secretariat. In the meantime it is hoped that the present 
volume will make its" contribution to the ongoing debate. 

J. R. GASS 
^ Director, 
' Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 
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Chapter I 

BACKGROUNII TO THE SUB.TECO; AN33 THE DISCUSSION 



by 

Stuart Maclure, United Kingdom 



To convey the background to this discussion, it is necessary to 
begin by indicating the kind of experxise which came •coge-cne.r at 
Slaugham, and then to show how this matched with the aspects of the 
main theme which held most interest for the different countries 
represented. There were three main groups of participants: 

i) Academics and research and development workers. These 
include social scientists engaged on government-sponsored 
planning and development projects, 
ii) Civil servants and administrators, including inspecxors of 
schools. These included some who had direct, and more who 
had indirect, responsibility for school and community de- 
velopment policies. Others were particularly concerned with 
the links between school and the world of work, 
iii) Teachers - mainly principals and heads of institutions, pub- 
lic and private, who regarded themselves as contributing in 
some special way to school and community relations. 
This, therefore, provided one set of ingredients for the con- 
ference discussion: the interaction between practitioners, admini- 
strators and theoreticians. The attempt was made throughout to 
link the first-hand experience of the administrators and teachers 
with the sociological analysis of the social scientists. 

The second conference dimension was the international one. The 
experience of the countries represented was extremely disparate. At 
one extreme there was the United States, where, proverbially, at 
least one example of every known educational experiment can be found. 
At the other, there were countries like 6pain and Portugal whose 
interest in School and Community projects was more closely related to 
basic educational planning for urban and rural secondary education. 

These international, inte^sciplinary and interprofessional 
differences were matched by widi^di-ff erences in the way in which 
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members of the conference approached some of the key issues under 
discussion. As will be shown in later pages, it is not possible to 
start an international discussion of this kind with any consensus of 
view about the nature of "community" or the role of the school in 
society. One of the objects of an international exchange of ex- 
perience and ideas on these topics must be to help to clarify these 
differences and relate them to their social context. 

Ihree different kinds of school and community interaction can 
be identified. 

■1 . School and place of work 

This topic raised profound questions about the school's role; 
how should it combine responsibilities towards the economy (one of 
the most obvious community interests) with responsibilities towards 
the individual? What should be the relationship between general 
education and preparation for specific kinds of employment? What 
kind of counselling and guidance services are required to help the 
student move through school, understanding the positive and negative 
choices he has to make at every stage, doing justice to individual 
aspirations, to the reality of local opportunity and to national 
manpower needs? What is the outcome of the inevitable clashes which 
occur when the value system of the school conflicts with that of the 
factory or other workplace - made the more evident by every attempt 
to make a reality of work experience, both for students and for 
teaching staff? 

In vocational schools or sections of general secondary schools 
which provide vocational courses geared to employment in particular 
industries, "breaking down the barriers between the school and the 
community" means taking the school to the place of work and vice 
versa. This usually includes trying to improve on the more tra- 
ditional kinds of work experience scheme and increase the realism of 
the experience without pressurising the pupil into a particular 
industry or job when he leaves school. 

The technical difficulties are real enough; they have the 
effect of reinforcing the natural tendency of school and industry to 
keep themselves to themselves. ' The co-operation of trade unions has 
to be won. Employers have to be persuaded. Worthwhile forms of 
work and observation - have to be found. The safety of pupils, their 
insurance and legal liabilities have to be provided for, and all of 
these require careful arrangements for discipline and supervision 
which involve those in responsibility both in schools and in fac- 
tories, offices or workshops. 

When all these matters have been attended to there still remain 
the formidable pedogogic tasks of making the actual experience which 
students derive from their interaction with the community at work, 
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enlarge their capaci1;y to choose, to solve problems and analyse 
issues - in fact, how this can be combined with the rest of their 
education to contribute to their personal development. 

In the context of an international discussion this area of 
activity was of more concern, it seemed, to the continental 
European participants than to the Anglo-Saxons - for two obvious 
reasons. Firstly, because they normally expected the schools - 
including specialised vocational schools - to give skill training 
which in Anglo-Saxon countries is often the responsibility of 
industry. Any attempt to make this link between education, skill 
training and employment more effective, must lead to a consideration 
of this aspect of school and community. The second reason is 
negative - the schoolaiid place of work link provides an acceptable 
way of encouraging school and community interaction, because it 
does not pose a serious threat to the centralised pla,nning on which 
most continental education systems depend. The emphasis on school 
experiments and local participation, which characterises many North 
American and United Kingdom schemes, poses great difficulties for 
centralised systems. It depends on what for them may be an in- 
tolerably high degree of flexibility and a willingness - almost an 
encouragement - to allow things to get out of hand if this will 
help to release resources of energy, imagination and goodwill at 
the school and local community level. (1) 

This is a matter to which reference will be made later on, but 
it is a plausible general proposition that the more effort is put 
into methods of expressing community purposes in centralised edu- 
cation policies for the nation state as a whole (or for Land, State 
or Province), the less scope there will be for open-ended commit- 
ments to school and community interaction, at the local level which 
may - must - conflict with national policies sooner or later. In 
such circumstances, however, well-regulated attempts at the local 
level to respond to differences in employment and skilled manpower 
needs, form a logical response which is likely to be both popular 
and fruitful. 

Blichfeldt^s paper, which provided a major input into the dis- 
cussions about the school and place of work, steered clear of any 
facile suggestion that the schools should be geared to crude 
manpower policies, by challenging both school and industry to res- 
pond to social and educative needs which were common to both.' His 
concern with the organisation of learning applies both to the 
school and to industry, and the quest for creative relationships 
between teachers, learners and the subject matter on which edu- 
cational activities are based goes very much wider than the 
specific curricular circumstances of the vocational school. 
Following up work done at the Tavistock Institute in London and the 
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Oslo Work Research Institute, Blichfeldt had appliel v/hat might "be 
called a production engineer* s analysis to both the school and the 
factory as a place of work, seeking the kind of changes in 
attitudes, methods and activities which would lessen the dysfunction 
between the way children are expected to learn at school and the 
democratic needs of industry. 

Most of the practical experience which members of the con- 
ference fed into the general debate was of a more limited and down 
to earth character. It was also noticeable that, just as the school 
and place of work themselves appealed to the Scandinavians because 
it avoided some of the more threatening implications of local 
initiative and conflicting objectives, so too the Anglo-Saxon's 
interest in the sociological possibilities of the school as an 
element in community development is liable to divert attention from 
vocational education and the essential links in public policy between 
education and the labour market (though most schools remain acutely 
conscious of the job situation). By a kind of exaggerated delicacy 
educational theorists in the United Kingdom, for instance, seem to 
prefer to discuss v/hat schools can do for the commimity and the 
community can do for schools in terms of local participation and 
curriculum development rather than jobs and skills - almost as if to 
seek ways of matching the v/ork of the schools to the needs of the 
community in terms of employment and production was to connive at 
continued exploitation. The poJ.itical issues behind such an 
attitude are never far beneath the surface of the v/hole debate. If 
the Scandinavians seem much clearer than the British or the 
Americans about the relations betv/een school and work in a mixed 
economy, it is also true that in .Scandinavia the relationship between 
educational goals and those of social policy are generally more 
clearly articulated. 

2. Ochools for minority groups within the community . 

A second kind of school and community interaction can be iden- 
tified in the creation and operation of alternative schools, aspects 
of which are discussed in Jerry L. Fletcher's paper (page 55). These 
are "alternative" in the sense that they offer the parent or pupil 
a different kind of school from the main body of publicly-provided 
and administered schools and, thereby, consciously represent a 
different response to the needs and desires - expressed or un- 
expressed - of some coherent section of the community. 

Many private educational institutions, supported by fees and 
fund-raising, are not "alternative" in the sense v/hich would be 
generally recognised in this context. Nor would many Church schools 
in countries v;hich have a dual system of publicly-provided schools 
and voluntary or confessional schools which may or may not receive 
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their day to day running costs and all or most of their capital 
costs from puhlic funds. For although these represent a response 
to sectional needs within the community - as for instance differences 
in religious belief and teaching - they are firmly within the con- 
ventional education system and the secular instruction which they 
offer is not different in any special sense from that provided in 
the ordinary schools. 

The alternative school developments which are of interest here 
fall' into four groups: 

a) "free schools" - independent of the public education system 
and relying for support mainly on fees or fund raising. 

h) alternative schools with access to public funds, bux outside 
the publicly provided and administered education system. 

c) alternative schools within the public system. 

d) schools within schools, or mini-schools which provide a change 
of "alternative" school opportunities for a minority of 
pupils within an ordinary public school. 

Those iinder (a) tend to be set up by minority groups dedicated 
to particular political or social ideals such as international harmony 
or inter-racial peace and goodwill, or "free" and "open" methods of 
education, or the overt politicisation of learning on Marxist 
lines . (2 ) 

Some of these on both sides of the Atlantic are indistinguishable 
from wha*.„might be called, generally, "progressive schools" except 
that there is an assumption of some sort of community support and 
stimulus: that they are not simply the private responses of 
individuals strong or rich enough to make their own educational 
arrangements for their children, but serious attempts to mobilise 
larger community demands and to meet them. 

Thus, many of the "free schools" are run on a shoe-string by 
volunteers and depend on various kinds of direct or indirect public 
support. They often have correspondingly precarious existences 
because the support of their chosen communities may shift as the 
demands to which they are a response change ♦ Being geared to sub- 
groups whithin the community, not to the community as a whole in any 
clearly defined political sense, they are vulnerable to the sec- 
tarianism and strife which is the obverse side to their freshness, 
idealism and spontaneity. 

Under (b) come alternative schools in Denmark and the 
Netherlands set up within a statutory legal and financial framework 
which originated from the desire to protect religious freedom in 
education. The Danish tradition of "free schools" is, of course, 
quite different from the much more recent tradition in the 
United States but may still be capable of development in new direc- 
tions. Any group of parents wishing to set up a school can do so. 




sure in the knowledge that they can recover 85 per cent of the cost 
from the State subject to various regulations about efficiency and 
inspection. Within certain limitations imposed by the curricular 
conventions of the system as a whole, there is then room for a large 
measure of freedom within Which the school can institute the kind of 
programme which the promoters want. 

In practice this usually means a school which expresses pro- 
gressive educational ideas, invoking the names of Dewey and Neill, 
and providing an unauthoritarian, unhierarchical ambience, outside 
the State system. There is a tendency fs -j the alternative schools 
in such circumstances to be middle class and relatively affluent 
and a reflection, therefore, of the minority desires of only a part 
of the cormnunity. There is no direct connection, however, between 
progressive educational nostrums and such state-supported private 
educational activity, which could, within the law, as easily be com- 
mitted to elitest ends. 

Under (c) and (d) come attempts, mainly in the -United States 
and Canada, to produce alternative responses from within the system 
alongside the ordinary schools. These alternative schools, draw 
heavily on the same stock of progressive ideas as the free schools, 
and hold themselves out to pupils who are dissenting from the 
ordinary schools as places where, they, the pupils, will be dif- 
ferently treated and valued. 

Like the free schools (and the community schools discussed in 
the next section) they are often much concerned to break down the 
barriers between the school and the world outside - between the 
school as an institution and the larger community of which it is a 
part. Hence the notion of "schools without walls" - schools with 
the minimum of fixed plant which draw on other institutions and 
other professionals besides teachers for meeting places and in- 
struction. The best known example of such schools is, the Parkway 
school in Philadelphia in which the pupils, chosen by lot from a 
large number of volunteers, receive their own programmes of work 
which take them to many different people and agencies for courses of 
study and sources of information. 

Many other less famous experiments have been mounted elsewhere, 
aimed at a similar opening up of the school to the community at 
large - as, for example, in thfc "shop front" schools which have come 
into being in improvised premises as the base for small alternative 
institutions for pupils disenchanted with big urban high schools. 
In some instances the logic of the alternative school has been taken 
further and big schools have, themselves, been subdivided into 
smaller "schools within schools" as in the well known case of 
Berkeley High School in California. Not all these developments are 
outward-looking and barrier-breaking. In some cases the communijty 



needs to which such alternative schools or sub-schools are a response 
are ethnic in character, and the smaller, self-contained unit 
becomes a way of concentrating the attention of a communal group on 
its own problems. Early in its life the Berkeley . High "school 
within a school", for instance, developed a more or less exclusive 
black house with its own curriculum from which other ethnic groups 
were excluded. 

In many cases public authorities have shown considerable 
imagination in backing unorthodox schemes. But the relationships 
between the institution and the public authority automatically 
separates these schools from the so-called "free school movement" 
outside the public system. Quite apart from the obvious significance 
of public funding as a source of stability and strength, the exis- 
tence of publicly provided "alternatives" has a major bearing on the 
self-image of the "free school" and the attitude of the public 
towards it. Many woi^ld hold that the completely free school - with 
its short life expectancy (and its risk of self-indulgent idio- 
syncracy) - is a luxury for those who can choose to enjoy it, which 
is liable to distract attention from the more serious business of 
reform within "the system". 

3. Community schools 

As the papers which follow make clear, it is not at Gil clear 
that any narrow or precise meaning can be attached to the term 
"communixy schools". (3) Por the purpose of this section it is used 
to indicate the large and heterogeneous category of developments 
taking place within public education systems which aim to exploit 
the mutual dependence of the school and the community in the interest 
both of good education and the health of community life. Community 
schools in this sense are different from the community-provided 
alternative institutions discussed in the previous section. They 
represent an attempt to make neighbourhoods more responsive to their 
neighbourhood communities as a whole. "Alternative" schools, on the 
other hand, are attempts to provide for minority groups whose com- 
munity is usually one of interest rather than geography. 

At its simplest, the point of entry is a review of commxmity 
resources. With so much physical capital locked up in the educational 
plant, there has been a recurring desire in most countries to find 
ways in which these could be placed at the disposal of the community 
as a whole and not be reserved exclusively and expensively for boys 
and girls of school age. One aspect of school and community inter- 
action is seen at this uncontroversial level in various forms of 
dual use of an obvious and modest character - day schools serve as 
evening institutes and adult education centres and youth clubs; 
school rooms are let at subsidised rents to clubs and societies; 
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keep-fit classes use the physical education equipment; sports 
gtounds and swimming pools are opened up for public use. 

Prom the idea of shared resources and a managerial quest for 
economy in the use of public services come more arabitioi;s notions 
of community development. Sharing institutions may be one way of 
promoting the growth of a sense of community. There is an echo - 
certainly in some of the rural examples (4) of this kind of 
educational-cum-coramunity development - of an earlier age when 
village life revolved around the parish church and its social, cul- 
tural and educational activities. The village college (and even, it 
seems, the downtown nursery school) may "not be without romantic am- 
bitions to be the latterday secular equivalent. 

This pastoral model can be found, much modified, in school and 
community interaction in urban areas. The need to share resources 
and the desirability of combining them to better effect continue to 
offer a stimulus. So too, in many places, does a certain confident 
paternalism about the role of educational institutions as catalysts 
of community development. 

One form this may take may be the grouping together on a single 
site of a whole range of institutions which might otherwise be set 
up separately. For example, the need to expand pre-school 
facilities - ante- and post-natal clinics, mothercraft classes, day 
care centres, nursery classes, play groups - may prompt the desire 
to provide these in a single complex of buildings, cutting across 
the administrative divisions between separate social services to 
focus on the mother and child together. Such a pre-school centre 
then (hopefully) becomes more than the sum of its separate parts. 
The users come to play a bigger part in its management. They have a 
better chance to articulate their needs and the whole enterprise may 
begin to assume an informal adult education role as well. 

Some of the same thinking lies behind the Abraham Moss Centre 
at Cheetham Crumpsall, in Manchester, England, the Centre Educatif et 
Cultural de la Vallee de l»Yerres near Paris. The Cheetham 
Crumpsall complex includes a comprehensive secondary school for 
1,550 pupils aged 11 to 18, a further education college, a library 
and resource centre, sports facilities, adult education centre, 
youth centre, students » union and a small short-stay residential * 
wing. The mixture at Yerres comprises: 

- a secondary school for the 11 to 16 age range; 

- a vocational centre f,or evening classes; 

- a library for the school and the public; 

- sports centre; 

- a "House for All" - a leisure centre providing opportunity 
for hobbies and recreational activities for old and young 
alike; 
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- a conservatoire for music teaching and dancing, wliicli ser- 



vices the primary schools in the neighbourhood; 

- an art school; 

- a centre on which various social services are based. 

Efficiency is one end in view certainly - classrooms can be 
used up to 1,500 hours a year instead of 900 ~ but this is no longer 
the main aim. The hope is that the quality of the activities in the 
separate parts of the composite institution can be improved because 
the activities are pursued in concert. The emphasis on life-long 
education is reflected in the coming together of school and adult 
education, leisure and learning, high culture and popular culture. 
The sheer magnitude of the enterprise serves as an advertisement 
and helps to create demand and thus build up a community in and 
around the Yerres centre. 

The legal difficulties have been overcome because of the high 
level support and because of its experimental nature, but without 
some dispensation from the regulations which control the curriculum 
in the secondary school it would have been impossible to make the 
most of the inter-age-group, inter-disciplinary and even inter- 
institutional co-operation. The range of ordinary activities has 
been extended. There has been a much greater emphasis on the use of 
visual methods and a determined attempt has been made to open up 
teacliing and learning to contemporary reality. 

Such developments do not take place without stress - among the 
staff, between the institution and the central administration, and 
between the institution and the public. The limitations of partici- 
pation are obvious enough. The objectives are predetermined by the 
authorities without prior consultation with the community. "Who is 
the community?" is a question which is only answered in retrospect - 
the institution creates its own community, those whose need it most 
effectively serves. 

• By bringing together such a wide range of educational and 
social activities, centres like Cheetham Crumpsall and Vallee de 
1 'Yerres give dramatic emphasis to one approach to school and com- 
munity - and formalise it in concrete. This, of course, carries 
risks. The buildings dictate one set of social and educational 
answers. What if future generations decide they would prefer dif- 
ferent answers - or even different questions? Investment of capital 
on this scale implies a similar investment in expensive ideas. It 
is quite possible to extend the range of activities associated with 
a secondary school without going as far as these all-embracing, 
multi-purpose institutions. One way of doing this is to bring to- 
gether in a combined school and community college, staff who work at 
more than one educational level - for example, secondary and adult 
or youth work. The mainstream of community development' as described 
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by Robert Ashcroft (page 25) covers these more modest developments 
also, examples of which are legion on both sides of the Atlantic, 
They draw heavily on the goodwill and missionary spirit of the 
teachers, reflecting not only certain theories of community develop- 
ment but also, and more explicitly, certain approaches to the edu- 
cation of children who find learning difficult. They are usually 
related to a quest for a solution to educational problems in diffi- . 
cult social environments and a perception that educational progress 
on the part of the child is closely linked with home attitudes and 
aspirations , 

Schools like Minsthorpe High School in Yorkshire or 
Countesthorpe in .Leicestershire would come into this category - 
essentially neighbourhood schools whose "community school" character 
lies in the extended range of activities associated with the school 
and the commitment of the school to a two-way relationship with the 
local community. This means not only bringing parents and neighbours 
into the school and involving them in its activities, but also taking 
the school to the community and using the multifarious assets of the 
neighbourhood and its institutions for educational purposes. The 
paper prepared by the CERI Secretariat (page 43) gives examples of 
the many ways in which community resources are being used, drawn 
from a wide range of institutions in differing local circumstances. 

An adult education programme on the one hand and an energetic 
parents* association on the other figure in most community school 
programmes, as the basis from which a genuine two-way communication 
process - inward as well as outward - can be developed. For most 
community schools, the point of departure is educational, and the 
school 'is - initially at least - in charge of things. Some of the 
occasions for community action focused on the school may seem a 
little contrived. The headmaster or principal may somehow betray 
the fact that he is more interested in the act of participation than 
in the specific object which some particular form of community ac- 
tivity is intended to attain. Ideally in the course of time the 
community - school interaction becomes self-generating, but in prac- 
tice the headmaster of principal usually occupies a key role in 
maintaining and renewing the communication process and will probably 
let it be known, subtly, that he likes it that way. It is, perhaps, 
less than realistic to expect it to be otherwise in "main-line" 
community school developments. 

Where conflict commonly arises is when the community school 
development is part of a larger community development project, and 
the community response is being supported and stirred up by pro- 
fessional community development workers whose view of the communi- 
cation process is different from, if no less instrumental than, the 
headmaster's. 
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Many people would put the need for effective communication at 
the centre of any attempt to develop community and school relation- 
ships. One such scheme described at the conference was in Ontario, 
Canada, where community involvement was seen, at least at the pro- 
vincial level, as part of the logic of an elementary recognition 
that "learning- is life long", A small team of consultants in the 
provincial Ministry of Education were fostering 15 pilot projects 
for community education in urban and rural areas. As in other places 
the school was seen as part of a larger set of community resources - 
one educational delivery vehicle among several - recognition of which 
makes it necessary to regard education as something much wider than 
mere schooling. 

Participation in such circumstances demands information, clearly 
defined responsibilities, and training - the public and the educators 
have, in their different ways to be educated to work together, 
"setting goals and evaluating performance". The difficulties arise 
when you get down below the level of generalisation and attempt to 
define the responsibilities which are needed to prevent the two ex- 
tremes - apathy and revolt - which signal failure. And "training" 
people to develop the capacity for co-operation and collaboration 
will not, in itself, eliminate friction or confrontation which 
springs from fundamental conflicts about roles or purposes - 
specially if these are political or professional. 

The participation process is discussed at length by 
Konrad von Moltke (page 88). Many of the controversies of the com- 
munity school arise out of fact and fiction about participation. 
Most community school projects are connected with urban deprivation, 
often crossed with ethnic problems and underscored by the politics of 
disadvantage. The questions which separate the proponents of the 
"mainstream" and "radical" theories arise fairly early on. \Vhat is 
the dominant aim? Is it to improve the learning opportunities of a 
generation of disadvantaged children using the community and its 
revitalisation as one of the instruments? Or is it to revitalise 
the community, using the school, its politics and practical ac- 
tivities as a laboratory for community action to this end? In 
curricular terms the issue rapidly turns on the relationship of what 
is to be taught to the life chances of the local community and the 
choice, true or false, between education aimed at enabling the 
lucky fev; to get out by the educational escape hatch, or the locked- 
in many to criticise and hopefully, change their own environment. 

At a fairly early stage the political questions come to the 
lore, together with the ethics of politicisation as an educational 
objective. How much weight can be placed on the political institu- 
tions of disadvantaged communities - viho speaks for them? - what 
happens when professional educ^ators-cum-community developers are 



brought into a master-servant relationship with those whose com- 
mvmity institutions they are seeking to build up? Who gets what job 
and why? The examples which Ashcroft gives for the United Kingdom 
illustrate how these approaches differ, and how conflict is bound to 
arise between the national "system" and the peripheral areas where 
radical developments in school and community relations are taking 
place, often with public funds. Public support for radical community 
development in North America and to a much lesser extent in Britain 
comes from many sources, proving that the left hand does not need to 
know what the right hand is doing, and rationalising the process by 
reference to the stimulative effect of conflict situations. When the 
tensions become excessive the support is liable to be withdrawn. 

How far the conflict goes, and what form it takes depends on the 
circumstances and the degree of participation the local community 
demands and receives, how local community leaders emerge and are 
chosen, and how flexible the "system" is to changes in curriculum 
prompted from the community. Radical community school developments 
are, by definition, open-ended and unpredictable and produce 
situations of considerable strain for most of the people who become 
engaged in them. 

There is plenty of evidence from the United States to show just 
how explosive and painful may be the consequences which follow de- 
termined efforts to transfer power and initiatives from the pro- 
fessionals to the payment - especially if this also means, from 
white to black and from rich to poor. But then, no-one ever said 
school and community interaction was peaceful or painless. 



As the discussion unfolded at Slaugham, it became clear that 
any neat structure designed to distinguish different kinds of school 
and community interaction was likely to mislead if there were not 
also a readiness to modify and redraw boundary lines at frequent 
intervals. Necessary as is the scaffolding of a conceptual frame- 
work, the issues are not yet sufficiently clearly defined for any 
outline to be more than provisional. 

It became clear that some of the North American participants 
found it useful to sum up most of the issues in a single phrase - 
they were looking for ways of making school's- responsive to consumer 
demands. "Responsive schools" - all schools, not just some which 
assumed some special community role - was their aim. 

This accent on consumer demands introduced a somewhat different 
element into the debate. In North American terms it included looking 
at voucher schemes(5) and -similar devices, which handed back 
decision-making power to consumers. Of course such an interpretation 
of school and community interaction has far-reaching implications: 
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it suggests, for example, pluralistic definitions of connnunity which 
are wholly at odds with the unitary concepts of public education in 
most European countries. It is important to mention it at this 
stage, however, because there was a suggestion, if no more, that 
experience haa proved the limitations of community school develop- 
ment and control and that something more finely- tuned to individual 
and group needs will be required in a post- industrial society which 
has to learn to live with less consensus and more diversity. 

A framework for discussion 

It was partly to avoid getting bogged down in definitions of 
"community school" and similar elusive terms that five major topics 
were selected to provide a framework for discussion: 

- "the school as a base for community development" with pri- 
mary emphasis on urban areas; 

- "the systematic use of community resources by the school" 
i.e. the way in which the school makes use of these resources; 

- "the end of the formal institution" raising the problem of 
the decentralisation of school facilities and their inte- 
gration with other agencies and institutions; 

- "the relations between school and place of work" in terms of 
the possibilities and limitations of "work experience" and 
other forms of school/place of work co-operation and the 
location of responsibility for training^ 

- "the consequences of participation" i.e* a general con- 



sideration of community participation in the school activities 
and its effects on the ensuing educational process. 



It is to these we turn now, and to the papers prepared for the 
conference by the CERI secretariat and consultants Robert Ashcroft, 
Konrad von Moltke, Jerry L. Pletcher and Jon Prode Blichfeldt. 
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REPERENOES 



1. The decision in Prance in 1975 to restrict the central control of 
the curriculum in such a way as to leave responsibility for 

10 per cent of the time in the hands of the school is one way of 
encouraging a strictly limited amount of diversity. In Sweden a 
somewhat similar scheme aims at transferring more discretionary 
power to the local school district. Both schemes represent im- 
portant innovations in the context of hitherto highly centralised 
systems of curriculum control "but their relevance to school and 
commxmity interaction has yet to become clear. 

2. One such example - the school of Barbiana in a mountain village 
in Italy - has been described in a best-selling book. As por- 
trayed by an Italian participant at the conference, the Barbiana 
school illustrated many facets of the alternative schools - very 
small (only about fifteen boys) depending heavily on the per- 
sonality of an individual teacher, progressive teaching methods, 
radical ideology, individual, incapable of being generalised - 
yet influential in much modified form because it seemed to say 
something about student disillusion and discontent and the barren- 
ness of much conventional educational activity. Its influence was 
to be seen, *it was suggested, in research and * development else- 
where and as encouragement for other attempts to set up alterna- 
tives in Northern and Central Italy. 5}o what extent it should be 
regarded as "community" school is largely a political question. 

5. Por a discussion of the community school in England and Wales see 
an unpublished background paper prepared for the conference by 
one of the British participants, Mr. J. B. Willcock, H.M.I. , former 
headmaster of a secondary school in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, 
Minsthorpe High School. "In some cases", he writes, '"the phrase 
is used to describe an educational establishment which in addition 
to providing full-time schooling for the children of a community 
seeks to extend its role into aspects of community development, 
work, which attempts to serve as many facets of the life of its 
community as it can, and which both ventures out into and welcomes 
in the community until the division between school and community 
is blurred. In other cases, title is given to a school whose 
facilities and resources are used for educational and recreational 
purposes by members of the community in addition to those in full- 
time attendance at the school. A third interpretation is perhaps 
more properly described as the "community-conscious" school which 
places importance on the establishment of a close liaison with 
those parts of the community, particularly the home and parents, 
which have a direct bearing on the school's execution of its 
main task of educating the children of the community". 

4. The village colleges founded by Henry Morris in Cambridgeshire 
before and after the Second World War provide the obvious 
examples. See Educator Extraordinary by Harry R^e, London 1973. 

5. Educational voucher schemes are based on the simple proposition 
that finance for education should be channelled through the 
individual family instead of through institutions. Public support 
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for schools would, thus, be distributed in the form of voucher's 
to parents, cashable in the form of education at the school of 
the parents' choice. The consumer's voice is thereby strengthened 
and - theoretically at least - a diversity of schools becomes 
possible to respond to the range of parental demands. There is 
no single voucher scheme: an infinite number of variations could 
be envisaged according to the social or community priorities re- 
flected in the weighting of the value of the voucher between one 
locality and another, or between different social or ethnic 
groups, or decisions to tax or not to tax the value of the voucher. 

An experimental voucher scheme has been introduced in Alum Rock, 
a socially disadvantaged school district near San Erancisco in 
California. Others are projected in Hew Hampshire and Connecticut. 
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Chapter II 
THEMES op INVOLVEMENT 



U THE SCHOOL AS A BASE POR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Robert Ashcroft 
University of Liverpool, United Kingdom 

Unfortunately for our purposes it is clear that the substantive 
concepts of the title i.e. "the school" and "community development" 
are problematic. Both mean many different things to many different 
groups of people. Moreover if the two concepts are conjoined the 
difficulties are compounded. Thus within a group of educationalists, 
both theorists and practitioners, there may be a degree' of con- 
sensus about the objectives of education and the appropriate in- 
stitutional framework for attaining those objectives, but profound 
disagreement about the meaning and purpose of community development, 
or even of its relevance to education. Similar ambivalence pre- 
vails when "community developers" look at the school. And, although 
it is not the primary purpose of this. paper to offer a set of al- 
ternative definitions of either the school or community development, 
it seems necessary to make a plea for clarity of definition from 
those who contribute to the debate about school and community. In 
short it should not be assumed that we all mean the same thing when 
we use these words. 

Theories of Community Development 

Pirst and somewhat cursorily it is necessary to examine some of 
the possible meanings of community development in order to elicit 
for What it is the school may conceivably be used as a base. The 
notion' of community development was elaborated initially in the con- 
text of the problems of the developing countries, i.e. overwhelmingly 
rural societies confronted with the need, or the desire to modernise 
their ecoiwmies. Clearly, in order to attain the end of modernisa- 
tion, certain skills, hitherto lacking, were needed among the mass 
of the population. The relationship of education to the desired 
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end was relatively clear in such societies, e.g. literacy has uni- 
versally been seen as a necessary attribute for the transmission of 
skills through printed material. However, and this is a point 
which is clearly relevant to contemporary urban societies, the styles 
of community development have varied enormously among different 
developing nations. One need only contrast the emphasis placed on 
overt political mobilisation and education in China and Tanzania on 
the one hand with the "non-political" style of community develop- 
ment in India to become aware of this difference. But whichever 
model was used at least one purpose of community development was 
relatively clear; given the end of modernisation there was a need 
to establish a peasantry and working-class which could e.g. create 
efficient drainage schemes, crop rotation etc. in the rural sector, 
or handle factory machinery efficiently in the industrial sector of 
the economy. In other words "community development" was explicitly 
associated with the acquisition and use of hard skills, which were 
functional to the growth of the economy, by a relatively unskilled 
population. 

Such clarity of purpose is more difficult to find when we look 
at examples of community development in already modernised societies. 
Not all the reasons for this lack of clarity are to be deplored. 
The goals of industrialised societies, even if it is meaningful to 
talk of "goals" at all in this context, are manifold and often 
contradictory. Certainly an emphasis on the acquisition of those 
skills necessary for modernisation hardly has much significance in 
contemporary urban contexts, although it may remain the most appro- 
priate model in rural areas of modernising societies. However it 
is not possible to produce, in a paper of this- length, models of 
community development which are appropriate for all socio-economic 
systems, and t)ie emphasis will therefore be almost entirely on 
those who live in towns and cities in economically advanced societies. 
However, the preamble concerning modernising societies may still 
have relevance to urban communities in advanced societies. It may 
be that a "hard-skill" model, albeit of a different kind, is more 
appropriate than many of the alternatives. This point will be 
pursued below. 

I would now like to turn briefly to an analysis of the theories 
underlying community development in advanced societies. The analysis 
is necessarily schematic and oversimplified: a series of "ideal 
types" rather than a description of anything which actually exists. 
Criticism of the models will be deferred until their implications 
for education and the schools are considered. 

a) The Universal Model 

The proponents of this model claim that there is a lack of 
community mindedness and organisation among all sections of society 
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including the X'elatively affluent as well as the poor. Community 
development is seen as a panacea promoting mutual involvement and 
concern in societies where anomie and alienation have become pre- 
eminent social characteristics. Its crucial theoretical constructs' 
are those of Tonnies. i.e. "Gemeinschaf t" and "Gesellschaf t" 
("community" and "society"). The history of industrial man is seen 
as being a development out of pre-industrial community through in- 
dustrial to post-industrial society. "Society" has mass character- 
istics, i.e. man^s major roles are determined both by his position 
within the division of labour and his subservience to impersonal 
and large-scale forces, state and local bureaucracies, trade-unions 
and international corporations. It should be noted that the critics 
of *mass-society * have included both conservative thinkers, such as 
2.S. Eliot and Ortega Y. Gasset, and radicals such as Erich Promm 
and Herbert Marcuse. None of these, incidentally, pointed to 
community development as a possible remedy for the human condition. 

However proponents of the universal model have been influenced 
by such thinkers. The model has two important dimensions deriving 
from these influences. First "universal" theorists usually involve 
an earlier, arguably mythical, golden age in which anomie (i.e. 
the absence of norms for economic and social action), did not exist. 
Feudalism is sometimes cited explicitly as an historical epoch in 
v/hich men knew precisely what was expected of them, whether lord or 
serf, and thus led fuller and more contented lives. .Such invoca- 
tions of feudalism primarily but by no means exclusively (see the 
19th century socialist writings of William Morris and Ruskin in 
England) emanate from conservative theorists. However the 'search 
for the past' is also prevalent in much contemporairy radical writing 
particularly in its critique of the alienation of modem industrial 
life. Alienation is not the same as anomie. It is in fact almost 
its polar opposite. Alienation is a product of man's being tied 
to rules, machines, or institutions in a predetermined way without 
being able to control them. An end to alienation is often sought 
through the recreation of more primitive and less rule-bound 
societies. The growth of the multifarious varieties of alternative 
society movements ■ (a form of community developmen-fc) can hardly be 
explained v/ithout recourse to a form of alienation theory. It 
could be argued that many 'free -school' initiatives are guided by a 
somev/hat Utopian search for a community without alienation. 

The second dimension is an emphasis on the need for political 
and cultural autonomy at local level. Local ♦community development 
is seen as a challenge to the hegemony of the national state as 
well as being a necessary condition for combating either alienation 
or anomie by making the decision making process matter at a more 
immediate level, and by involving more people in this process. 
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Similarly a resurrection of local culture at tiie expense of the 
dominant, alien culture, of either mass society or of ruling elites, 
is seen as a prerequisite of community development. 

b) The "Mainstream" Model 

The second model is the mainstream of community development 
practice, certainly in the United States and the United Kingdom and 
probably in continental Eurcpe as well. Unlike the first model it 
is exclusively concerned with the problems of the materially poor, 
although its followers may think that their principles are uni- 
versally applicable. The crucial theoretical distinction between 
model (a) and model (b) is that model (b) is largely conceited with 
(in Seymour Martin Lipset»6 phrase) "tidying up the ragged edges of 
the good society". On this view society has succeeded in providing 
relative abundance for most of its members but an unfortunate 
minority are condemned to relative poverty. This minority live in 
decaying inner-city areas, declining one-industry towns, or in rural 
areas depopulated by the economic growth of urban areas. The problem 
of poverty is often compounded by concomitant problems such as a 
high proportion of migrant labour, composed of ethnic minorities. 

The problems of the poor are not seen as being merely the ab- 
sence of job opportunities, decent housing, educational and re- 
creational facilities. Certainly they are usually deprived of 
access to such goods and services but a mere transference of re- 
sources to the poor v/ill not work. Poverty is often seen as an 
inter-generational phenomenon which has produced its own culture, 
and this culture in turn is a major determinant in preventing the 
poor from obtaining access to goods or services on the open market 
or through statutory agencies. Additionally proponents of model (b) 
usually concede that the State or local authority services have 
been characterised by an over-rigid mechanistic view of their role 
in providing for the poor and that this can be changed through 
modification of the structures and attitudes with which the offi- 
cials work. In short model (b) can be said to be about attitudinal 
chang^e among the poor and among those whose work impinges most 
directly upon their lives. 

Accompanying this concern with attitudinal change, and changes 
v/ithin the structure of welfare bureaucracies, there is often an 
emphasis on the unfortunate ossification of local political life. 
Active participation by the poor in the allocation of resources and 
power which determine their life chances has either never existed 
or has significantly declined /e.g. in the United Kingdom(l)7. It 
should be noted incidentally that mainstream community development 
sometimes premises implicitly, and often states explicitly, that 
the major problems confronting the poor are localised, or that 
solutions to these problems can be found in the immediate locality. 
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More often however there ia a somewhat illogical conjunction of 
societal diagnosis with neighbourhood solution. First let us con- 
sider- societal diagnosis. It is perfectly clear that many of the 
poor areas usually suffer from widespread unemployment. It is 
equally clear that the creation of more employment opportunities 
has depended ultimately upon major capital investment decisions made 
either by large firms or by central government, the latter usually 
taking the form of subsidies to private or public enterprise in 
return for investment in poor regions. Moreover in Western Europe 
the creation of "the regional fund" within the EEC means that 
such decisions may well be made internationally; so that, in 
practice, north eastern England will be competing with southem 
Italy for scarce capital to resolve its problems. Similarly two 
statutory Community Development Projects in the United Kingdom are 
situated in areas heavily dependent upon the sugarcane refining 
industry. EEC agricultural agreements being negotiated (at the 
time of writing) would have catastrophic implications for this in- 
dustry (2) and for these neighbourhoods(5) • 

Local solutions to problems of such magnitude are irrelevant. 
Even acting as vigorous pressure groups, at national or international 
level, Community Development Projects cannot be of much significance. 
Governments, trade unions, political parties etc. representing those 
likely to suffer will carry much more political weight in economic 
negotiation. It is precisely this impotence, even if honestly 
recognised, that makes community developers fall back on neighbaur-*^^" 
hood solutions. By, this I mean attempts to create 'cottage in- 
dustries', or deliberate policies of putting some of the local un- 
employed on the project pay-roll. At the moment such small-scale 
schemes employ slightly more than 1 per cent of the unemployed in 
one project area (i.e. more than 98 per cent Of those unemployed 
before the commencement of the project remain unemployed in spite 
of project activity). 

It may be that this analysis over- emphasizes the importance of 
unemployment and that projects could make significant impact on 
other aspects of social well-being. There is however no evidence 
to substantiate such a position. 

c) The Radical Alternative 

The last model is perhaps most easily seen as ^ negative re- 
sponse to the first two. Its proponents would argue that although 
model (a) is diagnostlcally useful in highlighting the nature of 
the disease, its "usefulness is attenuated by its universality. If 
the powerfully affluent are seen as having essentially the same 
problems as the powerless poor, then the causal nexus between the 




existence of the former and the existence of the latter is con- 
veniently ignored. Model (b) would be similarly criticised because 
of its use of terms like "underprivileged" or "deprived" to describe 
the lot of the poor. If the poor are merely underprivileged then 
community development is concerned with the granting of privileges 
to the poor which are at present the preserve of the rich. The 
radical theorist would argue that nowhere do the mainstream commu- 
nity development theorists show how it is possible to transfer re- 
sources and power to the poor, on a significant scale, without this 
having dramatic consequences for the wealthy as well as for the ' 
poor. It is therefore argued by. the radical that the privileged 
exploit the underprivileged in order to maintain and enhance their 
privileges. Statutory community development (as in Community 
Development Projects in the United Kingdom) is thus in a profoundly 
paradoxical position. Inasmuch as it succeeds in transferring 
wealth and power to the poor, to that extent it undermines the 
society which, in a sense, sponsors it. Pew organisations are 
willing to finance their own downfall, and it is arguable that the 
closure of many American community development projects is a cbn-:je- 
quence of this paradox. The more successful they have been (given 
the radical's criterion of success), the more they may have been 
subject to termination(4)- 

"Community development" for the radical theorist and practitioner 
is a synonym for local grass roots political action in which the 
oppressed are concerned to challenge the structures which oppress 
them. It is an attempt to create political consciousness and organi- 
sations with and for the powerless which will enable them to fight 
more effectively. Moreover although the action takes place locally 
(there is a sense in which all action is local) it is often about 
national issues (e.g. government legislation) or international 
decisions (a multinational corporation decision to close a local 
factory). Much of mainstream community development is seen as an 
attempt to biiy local energy and initiative to make marginal impact 
as in the running of an effective "play s.cheme" or "adventure play- 
ground" for children whilst significant issues of unemployment, 
poor housing, racial discrimination, educational inequality etc. are 
ignored. 

Education and Community Development 
a) The Universal Model 

As already argued some, albeit crude, definitions of theories 
underlying community development were necessary before we could 
begin to look at some of their implications for school involvement 
in the local community. Clearly advocates of the three different 
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models could have radically different perceptions , about the role 
of education in general and o.f the school in particular in its 
relations with society. 

There seem to me to be two educational ideologies which reflect 
the universal and the mainstream models of community development. 
However, these ideologies should not be seen as discrete; just as 
'mainstream' community developers have drawn significantly on the 
writings of the critics of mass society, so those devising educa- 
tional strategies for the urban and rural underprivileged have been 
much influenced by educators' who have seen education as having a 
universal social mission, as being an instrument for transforming 
the culture. 

Among the latter certainly the most influential have been Dewey 
and his pragmatist followers. As early as 1897 Dewey wrote that 
"the school is primarily a social institution"(5) . His later 
writings are, in one form or another, a reiteration of this basic 
premise. Thus in 1928 Dewey assets that "We are doubtless far from 
realising the potential efficacy of education as a constructive 
agency of improving society, from realising that it represents not 
only a development of children and youth but also of the future 
society of which they will be the c 'nstituents"(6) . 

Many of those influenced by Dewey such as Childs have emphasized 
the need to establish a shared culture through the transmission by 
the school of the culture's essential values and loyalties. The 
school is, on this view, a central agency in the creation of a 
united society v/ith, a common culture. Moreover its role will be 
decisive in determining the quality of life for present and future 
generations. 

Dewey's inf licence has been profound; and even those who have 
argued in disagreement with him, such as A.S. J3"eill, often sound 
curiously simiD :,r in emphasizing first the primary importance of 
the school as a socialising agent over and above other institutions 
and social structures, and second in having a somewhat naive per- 
spective on those non-school structures, particularly class and 
status, which establish a heterogeneous culture in advanced industrial 
societies. This issue will be returned to below when discussing 
contemporary educational reform strategies in the United Kingdom. 

Without recourse to a lengthy description of 'universal' 
community schooling in practice, and without attempting to trace 
historically the influence of thinkers other than Dewey, suffice it 
to say that both in America and in the United Kingdom (particularly 
in the Community College experiments in Cambridgeshire and 
Leicestershire) there have been thorough-going attempts to relate 
the school to local society irrespective of class and status 
differences among students. However it would take us a considerable 
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way from a consideration of what is conventionally understood by 
conantmity development to consider the successes and failures of 
such schools. 



b) The 'Mainstream' Model and Education 

This section is concerned with community schooling and the 
relatively poor. Pirst it is clear that community schooling for 
the poor emerges primarily as a response to the apparent failure 
of compensatory education programmes in several industrial societies 
but particularly in the United States (7 )• (Compensatory education 
being defined as school-based attempts to improve the attainment 
of children from materially or culturally deprived backgrounds). 
The post-mortem on the enormous pre-school Headstart programme in 
the United States was distinctly pessimistic. It stated explicitly 
that the programme had been a failure in achieving any lasting effects 
on the cognitive development of the children engaged(8). Analysis 
of other experimental projects from pre-school to high school was 
almost as negative. However the various educational programmes 
associated with President Johnson's War on Poverty did claim some 
successes although the empirical evidence for their success is thin. 
Among these projects were the ones which had found that school- 
based projects were not, of themselves, enough; that in order to 
understand poor school performance it was necessary for the teacher 
and perhap-3 the student to understand the community in which he 
taught or learned. The Headstart group in Mississippi was among 
those which argued that the school must be related to the wider 
community's problems and that school curricula must be changed in 
order to promote such a relationship. 

However critiques of compensatory education were not developed 
exclusively, or even most importantly, by ''compensatory educationa- 
lists" who had discovered that their programmes foundered on igno- 
rance of the social milieu within which the education took place. 
Professor Basil Bernstein attacked the concept of compensatory edu- 
cation because "it serves. to direct our attention away from the 
internal organisation and the educational context of the school, and 
focus our attention upon the families and children... It follows 
that something is missing in the family, and the children are looked 
at as deficit systems... Once the problem is seen even implicitly in 
this way, then it becomes appropriate to coin the terms 'cultural 
deprivation', 'linguistic deprivation', etc. And then these labels 
do their own sad work" (9). Bernstein concludes, in effect, that it 
is positively damaging to discuss compensatory education when neither 
the school (in terms of resources) nor the social context of the 
school are adequate. Why discuss compensatory education when "edu- 
cation" has not yet been tried for significant sections of the 
population? • - — — 
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Bernstein was only one of several educational theorists who 
recognised the implications of compensatory strategems for educa- 
tion, and to his influential voice were added those of critics 
of the concept of "poverty" itself as developed by the "cultural" 
theorists. O.D. Duncan, for instance, abrasively asserts that 
policy-makers would do well to note the evidence that "poverty is 
not a trait but a condition" ( 10) . The failure of most compensatory 
experiments and the correlative emphasis on the hard facts of 
poverty conjoined to make some educational practitioners aware that 
they must in one way or another relate their school to the real 
world. 

ExDeriments in Community Education 

What follows is a straightforward factual account of three 
attempts by schools or, in the third case, of an . individual within 
a school to relate the school more closely to its immediate environ- 
ment. All have implications for educational and community develop- 
ment theory and practice and will be referred to again in my 
conclusion(l 1 ) . 

a) The Lawrence Weston School, Bristol (12) 

Lawrence Weston is a large new housing estate in Bristol. The 
school is a comprehensive with about 1,000 pupils. When the new 
school buildings were being planned in 1959 the Headmaster was well 
aware of the lack of facilities for adults living on the estate. In 
particular there was no public library. The school decided that 
when the school library opened in 1962 it should make provision for 
adults as well as children attending the school. The successful 
outcome of this scheme led to the school becoming more aware of its 
role in the neighbourhood and a corresponding increase in awareness 
from parents. A full-time Activities Organiser was appointed whose 
job was to encourage and develop the use of 'the school for extra- 
curricula purposes for both children and parents. The range of 
activity (in 1967 when the evidence was collected) was enormous, 
covering at least 24 different enterprises ranging from pop-groups, 
through wine-making to Judo. Interrelationships among different 
generations on the estate have been greatly developed as a result, 
e.g. in the school choir are to be found a pupil, his. parents and 
his grand-parents. jPuture plans include the development of a 
children's creche which will* allow the mothers of young children 
to pursue various courses at the school. The involvement of the 
school in the community appears to have had generally favourable 
effects on scholastic performance, e.g. over the last three years 
the number of children staying on at school after 15 has increased 
by 75 per cent. Moreover, allowing children under the age of 11 
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(the starting-age at the school) to use the library has eased the 
often crucial transition from primary to secondary school. This 
scnool is typical of the best attempts, and they are now fairly 
widespread, to integrate school and neighbourhood. 

b) The Educational Priority Area Scheme in Liverpool (l3) 

This was an altogether more ambitious project than Lawrence West 
as it was part of a govemmentally . sponsored project based upon the 
Plowden Report's recommendations to bring positive discrimination 
to "educationally deprived areas". Most of the features of the 
Lawrence Weston school experiment were present in Liverpool E,P,A. 
but given the locale (the central conurbation of an extremely 
economically depressed city) they were more difficult to implement, 
e.g. parents were traditionally uninvolved with the local schools 
and the schools themselves often lacked the facilities to develop 
along Lawrence Weston lines. However the Liverpool experiment was 
also explicitly more radical than Lawrence Weston because it con- 
centrated overtly on the contentious issues of curriculum reform 
and attitudinal change within the teaching profession. To summarise 
the activities of Liverpool E.p.A. (so numerous were they) would be 
impossible given the space available. ' It would probably therefore 
be more appropriate to quote at length Dr. Halsey's summary of the 
conclusions of the Liverpool team. 

"The balance of the curriculum* should change from 'academic' 
to 'social' and should be based on the realities of the 
iimnediate environment. ... Second, it would be appropriate for 
schorls to increase the time devoted to creative pursuits in 
order to entertain and involve parents and community. ... Third, 
social environmental studies should concentrate on skills rather 
than on information. ... Pourth, teaching attitudes and the 
atmosphere of the school must change. E.P.A. community educa- 
"« tion presumes that the Educational Priority Area should be 
radically reformed and that the children should be 'forewamed_ 
and forearmed for the struggle*. This does not mean that the 
teacher should form a revolutionary cell in the classroom but 
that both teachers and children should develop a critical but 
tolerant attitude to a range of social .instititions, ideas and 
aspirations. Beyond the long-term hope for a higher level of 
social participation, the community orientated curriculum has 
other advantages. It is likely that the children will do as 
well or better in traditional subjects because they will be 
linked to their own experience. In realising that education is 
about himself and his community just as much as about a more 
remote middle-class world the child will gain a sense of his 
worth and parents will more readily give their interest and 
support. " r\ 




The E.p.A. experiment is, as far as I know, the only major 
statutory attempt to promote the idea of the "community school" 
specifically for those living in the inner-city in the United 
Kingdom. its conclusions have had enormous impact within the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. Some of these conclusions are ex- 
tremely controvex'sial and have been attacked by radicals and con- 
servatives alike in their own prescriptions for alternative educa- 
tional futures. There are many features of the programme I find 
disturbing and to which I will return in ray conclusions, 

c ) The Case of Chris Searle, a former teacher in the East End 
of_London(l4) 

Searle's case is^presented here as being paradigmatic of what 
could happen if a teacher took one interpretation of the notion of 
"school-based community development" seriously, in a statutory con- 
text. Searle was impressed by the poetry being produced in class 
by his working-class students in a London secondary school. Most 
of the poems, some of which can be found in "This New Season", are 
a vivid exploration of the lives of children and young men and 
women li-ving in working-class London, In collaboration with the 
writers of the poems and a local photographer whose pictures con- 
film the reality of the images of the poetry, Searle approached his 
headmaster fo-? permission to publish the poems and photographs as 
an anthology entitled "Stepney Words". The headmaster agreed to 
the suggestion but said that the governing body of the school must 
be consulted. This was done. The governors rejected the idea of 
publication of the book on the grounds that the book was "unbalanced" 
and that the photographs and poems were too "drab". The antholo- 
gists decided to proceed with publication in spite of the governing 
body's decision. Within three days of publication of the poems 
Searle was dismissed from the school. 

A number of points can be made about this incident which relate 
to the relevance of the school as a basis for community action or 
development. Pirst, the content of the poetry, both literacy and 
social, was outstandingly good. Nowhere have I seen better illus- 
tration of Dr. Halsey's statement that children may do better in 
traditional subjects (in this case English) if those traditional 
subjects are related to the lives of the children. Second, the 
children's poetry is often highly intolerant of the social situa- 
tion within which they find themselves and Searle obviously thinks 
they are right to be intolerant. This intolerance should be con- 
trasted with Dr. Halsey's fourth point in the previous section. 
Third, generalising from Searle 's own experience, extremely radical 
interpretations of school-based community development are likely to 
be attacked and defeated within conventional educational systems. 
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Pourth, this in turn raises fimdamental issues about the control 
of, or participation in, the government of schools which are outside 
the scope of tlyLs paper. Pifth, the feelings expressed by the 
children are not specific to London or the United Kingdom. Compare 
the following: 

a) "Dear Miss, ... You won*t remember me or my name. 

You have failed so many of us. 

On the other hand I have often had thoughts about 
you, and the other teachers, and about that institu- 
tion which you call 'school' and about the boys that 
you fail. 

You fail us out into the fields and factories and 
there you forget us." 

and 

b) "Teacher, teacher who are you 
Sitting on that chair so tall 

Do you really cane, cook, eat and digest people? 
If so, your mind is wanted elsewhere." 
The first extract is taken from "Letter to A Teacher"(l5) written 
by boys from the community of Barbiana, .Tuscany, in Italy, The 
second is from "This New Season". The first is written by rural 
children, the second by an urban child. Both express a marked 
antipathy to teachers and to school. In fact taking "Letter to a 
Teacher" and "This New Season" together, the similarities are more 
remarkable than the differences. One suspects that- too much can be 
made of distinctions between children and their attitudes to school 
because they are from different ethnic backgrounds, or because they 
live in communities with different stages of economic development. 
At least among the poor, the underprivileged or the exploited, some 
attitudes are perhaps universal. 

Education and Social Change 

We must now turn from description to analysis. The theories of 
commxmity development and the educational experiments in the fore- 
going sections of this paper raise issues which transcend national 
boundaries and which relate to advanced industrial societies 
generally. 

Most professions have a vested interest in making extravagant 
claims for their own existence. This is not peculiar to those 
engaged in education, whether as teachers, administrators, or re- 
searchers, but it will be argued that there are particular reasons 
why the educationalist is more prone to see his operation as having 
universal significance. Common sense would indicate that there is 
a causal relationship between education and social mobility. Thus 
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the search of societies for "equ-allty of opportimity" inevitably puts 
a heavy "burden on educational systems; the more equal the educa- 
tional system, the more equal society: or, alternatively, equality 
of educational opportunity is a pre-requisite for equality of 
opportunity. However, common sense may be inadequate or even wrong. 
Although it is *a truism that most socially mobile (upwards) peoDle 
are "educated" it need not necessarily be the case that education 
causes social mobility.,^ In fact the evidence may not substantiate 
common sense. Social mobility, after allowing for the increase in 
the tertiary sector of the economy, may hardly have changed in 
advanced industrial societies during this century despite massive 
efforts to promote educational equality of opportunity. Obviously 
it could be argued that these efforts have often been misguided 
failures even if well-intentioned; e.g. the 1944 Education Act in 
the United Kingdom promoted a system of educational opportunity 
which, albeit unwittingly, developed the interests of middle as 
opposed to working-class children and therefore failed in its in- 
tentions. I would agree with this. But I am hopefully not being 
inconsistent in arguing that even were equality of educational 
opportunity achieved it would have relatively little effect on social 
mobility. The evidence, and this is understating the case, is 
scant, but one suspects that social mobility has, and will continue 
to have, more to do with parental accumulation of capital, or mere 
chance, e.g. access to a junior position in a rapidly expanding 
industrial corporation, than to education as such. Probably it is 
much more the case that inequality of opportunity in class and status 
terms determines educational opportunity rather than vice versa. 

In short, when one considers community schooling, or any other 
form of schooling, we should perhaps not expect too much from it in 
terms of social change. The educational theorist is too often prone 
to make exaggerated claims for alterations in the educational system 
because these claims can be backed by (probably spurious) arguments 
related to significant alterations in the structure of society. 

However the more sophisticated exponents of commimity schooling 
may. well argue that they are not defining social change in terras of 
social mobility. Certainly E.P.A. theorists are explicit that they 
are not . 

"Eventually an E.P.A. community must stand on its own feet like 
any othe r and re.iuvenate its world , and that is a dogma which 
might hold good on both political wings, for the right-wing in 
English politics has its commitments to local autonomy and 
self-help, just as the left-wing is devoted to the pursui*fc of 
social justice"(l6). 

This philosophy is concerned with community mobility rather than 
individual mobility. Deprived communities in seeking* social change 
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should act in their ovm interests to resolve their own problems. 
The school is seen, not as the whole answer, but as a focal point- 
for community regeneration. But the idea that a poor community can 
"rejuvenate its world" is profoiondly ambivalent. Some communities 
may exist /as the radical community development theorist of model (c) 
would argue/, at the expense of other communities. The language 
of "community" itself may lead to the defining of social change 
in extremely low-key terms, i.e. in the attainment of "pram-parks", 
creches, football pitches, etc. for the underprivileged whilst major 
structural change in social stratification and status will go by 
default because it does not fit easily within the conceptual frame- 
work of "community action". 

The E.P.A. experiment achieved significant progress in some 
relatively minor areas of social reform; perhaps that was all it 
could achieve given the resources and time for its implementation. 
However, its philosophy has long-term implications some of which are 
arguably negative. It advocates much closer co-operation betv/een 
employers and children at school. But the reality of economic 
opportunity in the Liverpool E.P.A. flies in the face of such co- 
operation. A significant proportion of the adult population is 
either unemployed or is employed in the most menial and degrading 
of manual occupations. What would the children learn from such con- 
tacts other than that this is the economic reality which they can 
expect? If they are encouraged to accept their prescribed futures 
in occupational terms then educationalists are conspiring in a 
fairly vicious exercise in social engineering. If, alternatively, 
they are encouraged to analyse the economic structure underlying 
their occupational prospects, how long -will "fruitful" collaboration 
v/ith employers last, or how long will the teacher (viz. Searle's 
case above) remain in employment? These are very real dilemmas for • 
those who are genuinely concerned to relate education, in a statu- 
tory or other large-scale institutional context (e.g. the churches), 
v;ith social change. Tolerance ( 17) has not usually been the hand- 
maiden of social change. 

The Resource Issue 

It is quite clear that budgetary decisions in societies where 
there exist underprivileged communities still discriminate, certainly 
in education, against such areas. Two British sociologists( 18) have 
recently argued that most of the debate in British educational 
circles about poor attainment has concentrated over-much on fairly 
conventional cultural explanations e.g. the misuse of Bernstein's 
concept of "The Restricted Code" to explain poor school performance. 
They argue convincingly that wider attainment remains significantly 
a consequence of discriminatory resource allocation. If they are 
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correct then much of the argument about alternative educational 
formats to create more "achievers" becomes irrelevant. If as much 
is spent on the low achievers as on the high then the gap between 
the former and latter will narrow to a point of relative insignifi- 
cance. Moreover if the resource issue is fundamental then debates 
about alternative school systems will have to concentrate much more 
on the pedagogical implications of different theories about the role 
of the school. Resource reallocation on a scale which v/ould really 
make a difference would profoundly affect educational opportunity • 
and would also affect elites within society, and they may retaliate. 
Cultural explanations have the double-edged advantage of clouding the 
main issue (if Byrne and Williamson are right) and of creating a new 
professionalism v/ith its own highly sophisticated expertise, a solu- 
tion which benefits the educationalist at the expense 'of the badly 
educated. 

Conserv ative Critics of Socially Oriented Education 

As well as those who have attacked. schemes like "priority" in 
the United Kingdom on the grounds that they avoid issues of resource 
allocation, there have also been those who question the pedagogical 
assumptions underlying "community education". My own critique of 
these assumptions is given below, but other critics, often regarded 
as irrelevantly reactionary (v/z^ongly in my opinion), have made some 
telling points. The traditional concern of educationalists with 
cognitive development has led to an onslought on the' trendily pro- 
gressive which, by inference at least, can be seen as an attack on 
the community school. Prof. Bantock's cogent analysis of "discovery 
methods" in progressive education (19) is an excellent example of 
this opposition to the fashionable and, as far as I know, it has not 
been systematically countered by his critics. Some of Bantock's 
pre-occupations are similar to my own and 1 v;ill not restate them 
here, flowever Bantock also asserts, in a less qualified way than 
perhaps ought to be the case, that "the notion of informality and 
that of the school do not finally mix. It is precisely the purpose 
in setting up such separate and expensive institutions to enable 
learning to take place that they shall introduce coherence and order 
v/here none previously existed." Certainly this is antithetical to 
the whole notion of the community school whose purpose, to para- 
phrase lir. Midwinter, is to make it difficult detect precisely 
where the demarcation of the school from the community begins and 
ends. How separated the school should be from the neighbourhood in 
which it is situated remains an open question. We have little 
evidence on which to base policy decisions for or against the 'open' 
school in terms of either cognitive or affective development; and 
Professor bantock's extreme statement of the case for a "closed"' 
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school concerned with little else than structured learning of the 
'traditional di'sciplines ' ought to be taken seriously. More re- 
sources and more imagination in teaching methods conjoined to the 
traditional purposes of education may be a preferable option to 
community schooling, 

Bantock ends his article by quoting Jacques Barzun, "The notion 
of helping a child has in the United States displaced that of teach- 
ing him ... The truth is that even apart from its hostility to 
Intellect, ■ systematic coddling is as dangerous, as it is imperti - 
nent"(20). This statement raises quite other issues. The whole 
notion of community development, and its educational equivalents, 
does have a presumptuousness which .is ethically questionable. To 
assert, as a teacher, that I know more about X than you (the student) 
can be a simple statement of the truth; To assert that I can help 
you 'to develop' as an individual or as a community is a. statement of 
a completely different kind. It is based upon the hidden premise 
that there is a ladder of humanity and that I am on a higher rung of 
that ladder towards which I will help you to climb. In teaching, 
the conventional teacher-learner relationship is arguably more 
dignified and appropriate than a 'doctor-client' relationship. 
Similarly in neighbourhood politics the traditional role of the 
concerned intelligentsia as fellows in a common cause (the elimina- 
tion of poverty, oppression etc.) with those living in the neighbour- 
hood has more to recommend it than the new 'helping' profession of 
community development. 

The Pedagogy of "Relevance " 

Vlith the exception of the Lawrence Weston School the experiments 
which I have briefly described place a considerable emphasis on 
either abandoning traditional disciplines altogether or on teaching 
them through an approach which is "relevant" to the children of a 
given locality. V/hat are the implications of this for learning? In 
an absolute sense any discussion of "relevant education" founders on 
tautology. "Relevance" is what the teacher or preferably the student 
defines as being relevant. If social change is not to be the pri- 
mary objective of the school then the binomial theorem may be more 
relevant than investigations of the social environment of the child, 
i.e. if the child finds the binomial theorem more interesting than 
his environment. If "relevance" is not to become yet another 
addition to the fashions of educational theory then its proponents 
have to be explicit in defining for whom and for what it is 
appropriate. 

Even if one accepts that education should be more socially 
relevant than hitherto one is still confronted with problems of an 
almost epistemological complexity. The idea that one can investigate 
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one's immediate environment with a view to changing it depends upon 
what one means by investigation. Some theorists of a socially 
relevant education often write as if they envisage an almost mystical 
union "between the learner and the object of his learning; "look at 
the supermarket and you will understand the supermarket" they aeem 
to be saying. But "knowing" or "understanding" depends on categori- 
sation, classification -and theory . One does not learn about an ob- 
ject merely by being confronted with it. Man's greatest conceptual 
edifice is arguably those theories which explain the v;orld in natural 
scientific terms. The point is that they are theories, they are 
not mere seeing or confrontation with objects. What seems to be 
missing from those theories which propose "socially relevant educa- 
tion" are detailed arguments about the theoretical basis for looking 
at the environment of the child. Searle is at least quite explicit 
about what that basis should be. He would see the world as essenti- 
ally divided into the exploited and the exploiters. This may be 
simplistic, it may even be "wrong", but it does lead to learning of 
a systematic kind. Evidence for a thoroughly worked out theory of 
relevance in the E.P.A. context ip difficult to find. It seems to 
be assumed that we all know, and agree about,' v;hat the problems are. 
I suspect that we do not. 

There are, it seems to me, only two plausible approaches to the 
problem of social relevance in an educational context. The first 
is for the school to commit itself quite overtly to social goals 
whether broadly and radically defined, or more narrowly conceived 
e.g. assisting the aged within the neighbourhood. The second is to 
subordinate social relevance to the more traditional concerns of 
the school as ideally defined. Israel S.^hef f ler(21 ) has summarised 
this argument most eloquently: 

" ... schools may be conceived as social instri;iments 
only in the broad sense in which they also 'facilitate 
independent education of social practice, only if they 
are, in effect, conceived as instruments of insight 
and criticism, standing apart from current social 
conceptions and serving autonomous ideals of inquiry 
and truth . " 

A logical inference of Scheffler»s argument would be that 
"community schooling" itself must be seen as a legitimate target 
for inquiry within th e school , otherwise it becomes dangerous social 
engineering. Moreover "insight and criticism" depend upon a concern 
with scientific understanding, broadly conceived. It is imperative 
that school involvement in community should not become superficial 
confrontation with immediate reality. Superficial, understanding 
can only lead to superficial change. 

There are also dangers of an entirely practical kind in the 
development of "society relevant curricula". As E.P.A. theorists 
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themselves have recognised, what happens in the school ultimately 
depends upon the teachers. Teachers may well see the community 
school as an easy option, as a way of making school "tolerable". 
Seeing the local sights and writing occasional essays about them 
can easily become a substitute for an "unremitting investigation 
of the social environment" ( 22) . Nothing could be more disastrous 
as it would create neither effective learning nor social change. 

To summarise: .the dase for a socially relevant school has not 
yet 'lDeen proven. Experiments of an E.P.A. icind should continue but 
they should not take it as a datum that children necessarily learn 
more by relating learning to their social environment. As Dr. Halsey 
has himself indicated it is much too early to come to any hard con- 
clusions on the evidence available. 

Conclusion 

I must now very briefly return to my "ideal-types" of commimity 
development and relate them to educational theory and practice. The 
universal model (a) is seen as having few implications for education. 
There are those who argue that the level of inter-personal skills 
among all sections of the population is low because of the anomie 
■referred to earlier. They may advocate curriculum alterations to- 
wards the teaching of "small-group theory" or social dynamics as a . 
way of making the school useful in resolving such problems. I am 
not qualified to comment on the efficacy of such techniques but 
hardly see them as relevant to resolving major socio-economic 
problems. 

The mainstream model (b) clearly relates .closely to E.P.A. and 
the Lawrence Weston School. I see nothing problematic about the 
use of school resources to provide for neighbourhoods without such 
amenities. They should be so used. However it is relevant to ask 
why these amenities have not been provided, as they have in other 
areas, outside of the school. Unless one is convinced by the 
mystique c . "community" and particularly of "school-centred commu- 
nity" (which I* am not),' there seems to be no reason, other than 
economic expedien-y, for using schools as community resources. 
Again (there is little evidence one way or the other) it may be 
that intensive use of school capital by non-school personnel is 
detrimental to school performance (however defined). 

I confess to sharing the radical alternative's /model (c)7 dis- 
quiet about the co-optative and diversionary elements within main- 
stream , community development, and would be disturbed if statutory 
education defined the role of certain schools as relating to such 
exercises in an xmcritical way. .The intolerance of Searle, of the 
children with whom he worked and of the children of Barbiana, seems 
to me to be more conducive (although my evidence is equally thin) 
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to radical social change than the consensual strategies of either 
mainstream community development or E.P.A. It may be that Searle's 
case merely confirms that social change must presage fundamental - 
educational change, given that he himself did not succeed; and the 
children of Barbiana are clearly a very exceptional case in Italy. 

Finally, a brief return to social relevance as a pedagogical 
theory. I have no doubt that social relevance has a place within 
the school curriculum but it should not of itself be seen as even 
the beginning of a sufficient condition for significant social 
change. (Education' s) . . . 

"primaxy task is not to be relevant but to help form 
a society in which its ideals of free inquiry and 
rationality shall themselves have become chief touch- 
stones of relevance"(23) . 

But "helping to form a society" is not "forming a society" and 
Scheffler's statement infers a degree of social change, using quite 
other than educational means, which would necessitate the abandon- 
ment of the dominant norms and structures of contemporary industrial 
societies. 
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"Everything and .every person in the^ world is a learning re- 
source", v/rites Everett R^nrer. Well and good, it may even "be so, 
although, it would be nice to have a compendium outlining the how of 
the utilisation. Meanwhile, Reimer's statement is useful, since 
it allows at least a grasp of the totality of the subject. It 
also gives fair warning, albeit implicitly, that our field of en- 
quiry is littered with true believers. 

Theology need not be susceptible to evidence. Nevertheless, 
in the subject under discussion, what evidence there is suggests 
that there are a number of ambiguities surrounding the questions of 
why community resources should be used for educational purposes in 
the first place, and what is likely to happen if they are. Indeed 
the remarkable fact may well be that there is so little: little 
evidence as to whether or not the perceived benefits accrue and, in 
fact, little precise articulation of what these benefits are meant 
to be. Furthermore there is little detailed analysis done in the 
area of trade-off's, i.e. what is lost or given away in relation to 
what is gained. 

It is the purpose of this paper to contribute somewhat to the 
opening-up of these questions. It is furthermore the paper's 
underlying conviction that especially at a time when several of the 
slogans of community schooling - particularly those advocating use 
of nearby resources -- are finding their way not only daily into 
print but into practice and policy as well, some further questions 
are very much in need of being raised. 

The central doubt to be aired is that 'community' as such too 
easily is a limiting rather than an expansive*concept . Whether 
defined in its broader sense, i.e. accessible environment, or in the 
more narrow sense approximating neighbourhood, excessive dependence 
upon community can easily be at the price of accessibility to the 
larger community. The total culture, the students' place in it 
and therefore even his possibility to move in it are too easily 
lost. 

Examples to illustrate this doubt are not difficult to find, 
and none perhaps is more apt than Eric Midwinter, the driving force 
behind much of the well-publicised Liverpool Educational Priority 
Area projects in the United Kingdom. It may be unfair to criticise 
by use of the opponent's excesses, but the following excerpt is 
nonetheless illuminating: 
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Often, it would appear, the curriculum is irrelevant to the 
community, its children and both their needs . . . Methods have 
changed *but not, in the same proportion, content ... Often 
Richard Lionheart will now be ^done', not by chalk and talk, 
but in project form, with booklets, ribbons and, if an article 
falls conveniently, a scissored assault on the colour supple- 
ments. But it's still Richard Lionheart - and, given only a 
short time in school and dreadful problems to face, is it 
strictly useful to know about a homosexual, absentee feudal 
monarch? 

"I recall meiking much the same point to a group of /student 
teacher^Z about geography, a discipline which sometimes seems to 
attract more and more attention to items as they grow less and 
less meaningful. The Eskimoes were the case at hand; not only 
were they remote from the child's experience, many of them now, 
far from living, blubber-bound, in igloos, wear suits and man 
American bases. One of the students went into a school next 
day and the teacher said: 'you can do the Eskimoes: I We 
been saving them all year, because I know students like to do 
them' . "(1 ) 

Although Mr. Midwinter's less than perfect knowledge of the 
realities of the Canadian north is pardonable, his ignorance of 
elementary school children is somewhat more curious, They do_ like 
"to do Eskimoes" as most teachers of the relevant age-group and 
indeed most one-time elementary school pupils with long memories can 
attest. More serious, hov/ever, is the assumption that somehow this, 
is wrong and the underlying suggestion that somehow there are justi- 
fiable grounds for denying access to Eskimoes, as to kings. 

Of course study of the realities on a school's doorstep does not 
in itself preclude study of Eskimoes. Furthermore Mr. Midwinter is 
probably correct in his implicit statement that too often the se- 
paration of curriculum world and real world is made too distinct and 
too unbridgeable. But the line of thinking that follows can be 
applied in reverse too: in fact the study of an absentee -feudal 
landlord is not irrelevant to a study of multi-national corporations 
aoid a study of what constitutes sexual deviance in a given age is 
not irrelevant to a study of contemporary morality and an indivi- 
dual's exploration of it. If Reiraer is right and every person in 
the world is a learning resource, Richard the Lionheart will do as 
well as any other. 

Questions of cultural inequality cannot be begged either. We 
live in a v/orld where some children will learn about their culture 
(which includes their kings) and their total world (which includes 
Eskimoes). With luck and good teaching, they may be guided to 
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^discover their place in both. This is the present birth::ight of 
perhaps a tiny minority; it is arguable that a job for th(t school is 
to increase the size of this minority, i.e. to broaden the base that 
has such access. Those who believe that this is a rightful func- 
tion of schooling cannot help but notice that many of the more 
extreme 'relevance' arguments are applied in areas that are de- 
prived in precisely this sense. 

Related questions can be raised about use of nearby physical 
resources. What of the poor neighbourhood with no resources? 
We speak for the moment of material resources; we can find easily 
enough neighbourhoods in which such resources are evidently lacking. 
In such cases, popular wisdom states that children be taken else- 
where to obtain the resources, to have access to them. It is 
worth noting that a possible alternative solution, i.e. taking the 
resources - parks, libraries, swimming pools - to the. children, is 
thereby perhaps being neatly avoided. No in the short run and not 
in all cases: clearly London (like coal) cannot be taken to New- 
castle, whereas Newcastle children can be taken to London. But in 
many cases the suspicion seems well-founded. 

One common way to avoid this question is somehow to assume that 
in some mystical sense ( pace Rcimer) all neighbourhoods are rich, 
in cultural terms at least, or potentially at least. A community 
is what you see in it, perhaps its resources are what you see in it _ 
but the question than is, who is to do the seeing? 

In straighcforward factual terms, teachers possibly can't or 
don't know as much about a child's neighbourhood as the child does. 
This is the less important gap as it can presumably be overcome. 
More important is the fact that the people, institutions, and 
facilities in a school's environment cannot be described as 
existing per se and therefore accessible on the same terms to all 
who regard them. Rather they will be perceived, each time, in a 
locus of class and status particular to that carried by the per- 
ceiver. Quite probably the perceptions people in^a given locality 
have of other people in a locality are not those carried by teachers. 
Locally, a doctor may be granted authority and importance because of 
the social function ascribed to him, because of his role of father 
confessor, leader, problem solver; authority as far as the teacher is 
concerned may be based principally on scientific prowess. Perceptions 
of institutions will also vary enormously, e.g. is the local factory 
the neighbourhood exploiter or the place that gives work? 

This tension resulting from the way the hierarchy of the school 
will adopt something or someone as a resource and the way in which • 
the people in that locality already think of those resources will 
nearly always be in existence. A specific problem therefore is not 
only'recognition of that tension but developing means to overcome 
and/or utilise it . ^ ^ 
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A tempting v;ay out of this conundrum is to make the plea to 
teachers and educators to define coimnunity or neighbourhood in the 
way the cojoomunity itself would defi:.e it. The child's notion of 
relevance, in other words, is the only one that counts. But that 
does seem somewhat self-limiting from the outset. 

The subject then is not straightforwardly nuts-and-bolts, apo- 
litical, and of practical interest only; it is after all a compli- 
cated one. The use of community resources by the school is 
political first to the extent that it carries with it the primary 
question of resource allocation, secondly to the extent that there 
may well be irreconciliable class differences when it comes to pre- 
use definition. Overall, the objective of such use must be seen 
in context of the point that either schooling broadens horizons or 
it doesn't. If it is too closely tied to an immediate environment 
or If It anything but skilfully led, it almost certainly doesn't. 
The fundaiaental issue is the aims of education; here, as elsewhere, 
it is dangerous to act solely in the light of the immediate 
interests -of the individual. 

In considering the use of community resources by the school we 
are concerned with a wide range of activities. At the one end 
there is the fairly simple matter of the "fieldtrip", i.e. groups 
of students leaving the school for a short and specific purpose, 
whether visiting a zoo to see animals or undertaking a social sur- 
vey on the housing needs of the nearby populace. At the other end 
of our spectrum there are the schools, especially in the United 
States, that have been organised around this principle, i.e. the 
"schools without walls" in which there is no central school 
"building as such but rather resources in the community - banks, 
offices, museums, etc. - become the classrooms, their regular 
occupants the teachers, and the teachers themselves co-ordinators 
of the activities in question. In between can be found several 
activities, many of them part of the standard repertoire of good 
teachers and good schools for years, going on successfully, unsung 
and even unnoticed. 

Basically we are concerned with the cult that has developed 
around these activities. It is in this context that concern must 
also be expressed with the results of the utilisation, intended and. 
otherwise, and the effects of the procedures on all the parties 
concerned. As a logical enough starting point it is also 
interesting to deal with questions of why such procedures are adop- 
ted in the first place, in other words with the reasons, vague 
though they may be, advanced by proponents of the cause. 

One argument with undeniable appeal is economic, i.e. that 
money can be saved or at least used more efficiently if resources 
are used jointly. From the point of view of the taxpayer. 
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it is an argument that can be applied indiscriminately, whether to 
pubicly owned resources (e.g. the school building itself) or to 
privately owned ones (e.g. using the bank's computer saves having 
to purchase one from public funds for the school). It does of 
course seem that one swimming pool or one library used around the 
clock by different sections of the community represents a saving of 
money over three such facilities used eight hours each. Regret- 
tably there is little hard evidence that this is so; indeed here as 
elsewhere we run into the fact that there is little evidence either 
way. If we are speaking of joint use of facilities there is some 
evidence (in the sense at least of well-documented tradition) that 
increased specialist staff will probably be needed (specialists in 
youth reading, specialists in adult reading) and that this in turn 
will generate more staff to supervise it. Common sense also 
r^uggests that the facilities will have to be of high quality at the 
outset , 

Does a law of diminishing returns also operate in the case of 
community use of school equipment, e.g. the elementary or domestic 
sciences? At some point increased wear and tear, increased main- 
tenance costs, and increased loss of teacher time spent sorting and 
tidying possibly begin to have negative economic consequences. A 
£3imilar effect may undermine school use of community resources. 
There seems as yet no v;ay to measure the extent or de^^ree of dis- 
location caused to the recipient agency when students are regularly 
visiting, e.g. a supermarket to learn the rudiments of counting or 
money changing. Mostly it is the successful examples that find, 
their way into print, but surely there must be cases where the bank, 
the supermarket, the home for old age pensioners decided it just 
wasn't worth the bother. 

It is of significance too that no matter which way the traffic 
rune, there will be consequences; furthermore, they v;ill have little 
to do with economics. Reading in a library surrounded by adults 
has consequences for learning as does using scientific paraphernalia 
side by side v;ith adults, It is usually assumed that these effects 
are positive, especially in the realms of -socio-personal develop- 
ment, but in fact no one knows what they are. Unfortunately no 
research hag yet been undertaken with controlled groups of children 
who have or have not had to suffer or profit from adults using their 
equipment, or by entering at an early age but in a superfluous 
category the physical surroundings of the adult wage-seeker. 

There is as well a series of quasi-pedagogical arguments in 
favour of making use of community resources which generally lean on 
or produce slogans of the learning-by-doing and reality-is-outside- 
the-school variety. Particularly the larter is too easily accepted. 
A case can be made that there isn't much apparent reality outside 
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the school either: that large holes appear in the ground, larger 
buildings appear in their place, carpenters have given way to dimin- 
ished men wearing yellow helmets in the company of monstrously dispro- 
portionate cranes, and it is in fact fairly hard to observe anywhere 
a direct connection between what someone does and the results or con- 
sequences of that action. 

Here indeed it is plausible that it is a task for the school to 
indicate or construct what reality there may be underlying so much 
dis;]ointed and seemingly disconnected activity, and furthermore do so 
in a relatively calm and isolated manner. In fact a further counter 
suggestion can be offered that cuts to the root of many of the argu- 
ments in question: even if children, or adults, do learn more in 
programmes involving combinations of school and surroundings, they 
might prefer to leam less, in solitude. 

Some of the generally social arguments advanced in aid of school 
use of community resources, specifically those having to do with com- 
munity regeneration, are discussed more thoroughly in another paper 
of this collection (Ashcroft). From our. point of view it seems 
necessary only to borrow a phrase from Ian Lister and point out that 
society perhaps does not want to be "regenerated by school-children", 
and to add the further fact that very possibly school-children are 
not competent to the task in any event. Being interviewed as part 
of a high school survey by a sixteen-year-old does not necessarily 
make a mother of eight feel any better, not does it in most cases do 
anything to ease her immediate physical needs, like adequate housing. 
Arguably it is the delusion function at work once again, drawing 
attention away from urgent questions of overall resource allocation 
and national social policy. 

0 

0 0 

Reference has been made earlier to the field trip, a normal 
enough supplementary activity that has been part of standard reper- 
toire of many schools and teachers for many years. The purpose of 
the visit to the outside world can be a fairly generalised one, i.e. 
to provide some variety from what is otherwise a daily routine of 
classrooms and desks. Or the purpose may be to supplement a partic- 
ular element of the curriculum, to "enrich" it in a general or 
particular way. There are difficulties inherent in the practice: 
that of investing the expedition with a purpose other than just aji 
"outing"; that of allowing the students the possibility of an expe- 
rience deeper than that of a guided tour or a glance; that of inte- 
grating, i.e. once back in the classroom, following-up in ajiy worth- 
while way. 

Regarding the former, it must quickly be stated that "just aji 
outing", i.e. a pleasant experience in the compajiy of teacher and 
peers, may be extremely worthwhile in itself. (There may equally 
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well be value in letting- the student do what he wants to do, in 
giving him the time without the organised expedition to fill it). 
A similar reflection holds true for the second point above, in that 
knowledge is often based on flashes of experience and need not - 
indeed cannot be provided by an outside source anyway. ' 

At least one example can be found of a school where the field- 
trip -was elevated to a purposefully educational experience. Main 
Street School in Toronto, Canada, was established on an experimental 
basis in the mid-1960s for secondary level immigrant students 
before they entered the regular school system. Its basic task was 
to teach English, as a second language but as it was based on a 
philosophy that knowledge of a language follows language of a 
culture, it used as its methodology the teaching of the cultxire , or 
at least the exposing the students to manifestations of the culture 
such as parks, stores, buses, etc. Thus a small group of students 
accompanied by a teacher would visit a bank with a two-fold purpose: 
to learn how to cope with a bank and to learn the relevant vocabu- 
lary. Even seemingly social events had a clearly defined purpose, 
e.g. a trip to spend a few hours skating on the ice rink in front of 
the City Hall would provide opportunities not only for inter- 
personal relationships to grow, and English-language conversations 
to be held, but also for both public transportation systems and a 
fairly typical winter sport to be mastered. 

One of the more interesting aspects of the Main Street 
experience was the views of the students involved in the programme. 
Interviewed as part of a study conducted by the Toronto Board of 
Education Research Department .in 1969, they were quite implicit as 
to their own objectives and the means to reach them: 

"... their own assessment, while hard to grasp, jarred the 
assiHaptions of their entire programme. There v;as only one. 
issue - language, regardless of any philosophical positions 
their Canadian educators might have," ^The report/ concluded... 
/and7 the verdict was clear: "In fact, the implication of some 
of the students' statements might be that they have a different 
philosophy: one of learning the language, which they identify a 
as vocabulary and pronunciation, as efficiently as possible, 
and letting cultu^di|^integration follow that". (2) 
There is little evidence as to whether or not English language 
conversations were in fact held during these tripto, although it is 
easy to suspect that the students may have preferred to use the 
resources at hand for their conversations, namely whatever ' non- 
English mother tongue they might hold in common. Assuming English- 
language conversations were held, however, it is interesting to 
speculate on the mechanisms involved, e.g. whether English-speaking 
students accompanied the immigrants or whether the latter were 
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expected to make tlie language contacts spontaneously? (in fact, 
the second, with a certain amount of spontaneous help from the accom- 
panying teacher). Such speculation quickly reveals the difficulties 
inherent in another aspect of the overall subject: the necessary 
relationships between ends, mechanic's, and means. 

In the Main Street case both objective and method were clear 
enough, but it seems fair to assume that there was no carefully de- 
signed relationship between the two, i.e. of ends to means. To the ex- 
tent that the mechanics are unclear, a central element in any defini- 
tion of how the carefully-planned field trip can be made purposeful is 
thus missing. The only pedagogies that spring ta mind wh.ere the 
ends/raechanics/means relationship are delineated, rather than only 
ends/means, are those of Paolo Preire and Sylvia Asht6n-Warner . 
Both, incidentally, make use of large doses of relevance in all three 
elem'^^ts but carefully spell out why, how, and when. 

Another too frequent pitfall is that of the educational ex- 
perience with no objective. An illustration can be found again in 
Toronto, in a secondary school level experiment called SEED (Shared 
Experience, Exploration and Discovery). Operating as an alternative 
within the school system, SEED espoused the principle that the learn- 
ing experience has to be an active one if it is to be of any benefit, 
and its students, following no carefully defined curricula, went out 
into the community to be trained or educated by a wide variety of the 
resources to be found there, mostly people. Much time was also spent 
on on-going self evaluation, of a largely non-scientific nature, about 
whether the programme was achieving what it was meant to. Here the 
central dilemma was well expressed by one of the students: "How can 
you have an objective for a dream"? 

He deserves to be, and is, quoted with sympathy. Indeed, how 
can you? - but the hard realities must intrude. An educator must 
have objectives, in order to define ways to reach them if nothing else. 
And the fact that our subject is somewhat notable for its lack of ob- 
jective not only poses difficulties for examination of it; the imp- 
lication is also there that much fruitless, and probably dangerous ac- 
tivity is being carried out in its name. There is not only difficulty 
in describing the component parts of utilisation of community resources 
by the" school, there is also difficulty in saying why they are being 
assenib-re'd in the first place. 

0 

0 0 

Writing in the Urban Review, (3) Ken Worpole presents a good case 
for the intelligent use of community resources. G-iving examples from 
the teaching of History and English, which is in itself somewhat unu- 
sual, he describes use of local resources as a means to enable the 
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student to place himself and Ms society in place and time, and thus 
a means for the school to participate in the creation of common cul- 
ture. The community is not the sole focus of study but rather the 
introduction to something larger. It is useful to quote from him 
at length. 

"Who are the children we teach? Where do they come from'?''' In 
nineteenth-century textbooks they were referred to, most' 
directly, as belonging to 'the inferior ranks of society*, or, 
more simply, 'other human creatures'. Today, many histoiy 
textbooks still share Carlyle's assumption that «the history of 
the world is but the biography of great men' in which the 
majority of the population are rendered invisible and the whole 
weight of the historical process is loaded onto a few shoulders, 
usually those of the kings and queens and people like 
Sir Prancis Drake. As a consequence, the children in the class- 
room have nowhere to recognise themselves and their parents, 
and the teacher has no way of recognising the children. The 
basic assumption of most history teaching - and this assumption - 
permeates the whole school - is that the children themselves 
are historical, perhaps like mushrooms that are supposed to 
appear and disappear without leaving a trace... (4) 
"Alternatively, one can assume that children are to be rescued 
from their benighted past, a process that has been going on 
since the Elementary Education Act of 1940 (in England) ... .In 
practice most children drop the subject, or leave, before they 
begin to study the post-industrial revolution period, which for 
them is very much the historical culture within which they and 
their families were formed. Schools thus bear a heavy respon- 
sibility for assisting in creating, in Adomo's terrifying de- 
scription, 'the spectre of mankind without memory -And if 
the school refuses to acknowledge the history of the community 
within which it is set, then it is implying to the children 
within it that their lives are accidental, that they have come 
from nowhere and have, ultimately, nowhere to go." 
He advocates an approach to the teaching of history that begins 
with community and uses this original focus creatively. He cites a 
course given by the Workers' Educational, Association in Hackney for 
ten years, which collects on tape the reminiscences of elderly people 
in the borough in order to build up a collective -picture of the past, 
i.e. to create a collective autobiography. 

"... Local people have »re-told' their lives, have' 'made sense 
of the sense history has made of them', to borrow Sartre's com- 
pelling description... 

"The local autobiography offers the children and ourselves a 
•'mediation' between the determinations within the historical 
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process and the individual and collective struggle for autonomy 
and self-realisation." 

Citing many other autobiographical sources, taped and written, 
Worpole then cautions that they be used sensibly as models of the 
kind of original research that can be done by schools. 

"The use of such an approach to history ... can reconnect the 
generations so that there is once again a realisation of a 
shared situation, of common experiences, of the 'historical 
sense* ... can confirm /to studentsj that the 'ordinary life* 
does possess a significance not attributed to it by the distort- 
ing of bourgeois history. 

"To talk, though, of building a new 'working class* culture and 
replacing 'bourgeois culture* is as nonsensical as making the 
community an exclusive focus in other kinds of study. The new 
culture that needs building, and in which process schools could 
become a very important force, is one which integrates much of 
the old with the best of the new, and potentially vast, cultural 
forms that are becoming available to us. We should perhaps talk 
about the possibilities for a 'common culture* ... 
'All subjects in schools could be made to practically benefit 
the v/ider community and in fact in many schools this is 
happening: older pupils (unfortunately, though, in most cases 
those considered 'imacademic • ) practically help the older 
people in the commimity; science lessons sometimes now involve 
the practical study of the local environment « testing pollution, 
making suggestions for alternative planning schemes; secondary 
children go into primary schools and play groups to work with 
younger children. All these are steps in the right direction, 
even though many of them are undertaken for guite the wrong 
reasons and only involve a particular proportion of the chil- 
dren. But the model is there, and it is our job to assist this 
development critically ..." 

V/e have in this paper largely been concerned vv'ith the "wrong 
ideas". Still, Worpole, if only by having worked out a means- 
mechanics-ends relationship, gives encouragement. 

Meanwhile it is perhaps possible to advance some other interim 
conclusions. Basically they have to do with reconsideration of the 
traditional functions of schooling, allocation of responsibilities 
between schooling and aspects of the environment, and a plea not to 
toss out all thought of the fomer in a pell-mell rush into the arms 
of the nearest community resource. 

The school's possible role as the provider of reality, mentioned 
earlier, is open to debate. Certainly, however, it does have a 
role to play in the structuring of experience, especially those ex- 
periences outside the school that it may encourage its students to 




have, e.g. the neighbourhood survey, the voluntary social service 
undertaking, the visit to a factory or plant. It is moreover unar- 
guable that the very special knowledge and expertise needed on the 
part of the teacher to assist' in this giving of structure and hence 
meaning to " community-based experience is for the most part sorely 
lacking. It is not only a matter of. few teachers knowing enough 
about either industrial production techniques ot^ the workings of an 
economic system of their area to be able to give much meaning to a 
visit to a local factory - presumably, as stated, the information 
deficiencies can be overcome. It is rather a matter that there 
still a long way to go before the pedagogy for ordering random ex- 
periences is created, outside of that provided by regular disci- 
plines. There is not the standard criticism of teachers who are 
often spoken of as being somehow not a part of "life"; it is rather 
a suggestion that realities of a different sort be faced. 

Secondly, there is th*^ matter of the strength derived by the 
school precisely because it is somewhat separate fTo5i^,^;^0f^S£ly presS' 
ures and vicissitudes of its environment. Mr. Worpole will pardon 
us if we draw upon bourgeois history to provide the obvious example 
of places of learning as maintainers and perpetuators of culture 
during the Middle Ages. And, particular to our own time and place, 
it is entirely plausible that a child will wish to retreat into his 
school building precisely because it can be kept separa-Le from other 
aspects of his life, can even protect him. At no cost should the 
world of Eskimoes and kings be taken from him: ideally that choice 
is his to make. 

Pinally, if it can be accepted that schools as they exist do 
fulfill some potentially valuable functions, indeed fulfill them 
better than any other institution, a good place to begin the subject 
of use of community resources may well be from the point of view of 
sharing of responsibility. This includes defining what those re- 
sources are in the first place. The family is fashionably de- 
scribed as an educational resource in many circles, but it seems 
rather pointless to do so unless certain deliberate functions are 
made a part of the description. The same holds true for the man 
dovm the street who repairs bicycles or the studio up the street in 
which the television news is announced. They are there, but before 
they can be considered seriously as educational resources, questions 
of how and for v;hat purposes must be both posed and answered. 
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3. g^HB IMPLICAO^IONS OP ALO^ERlTAglVE SCHOOLS EOR THE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM; 



THE EM OP THE EORMAL INSTITUTION? 
by 

Jerry R. Eletclier 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, United States 

The selection of this topic for an international conference on 
"The School and the Community" i;gflects concern over the significance 
of the particular form of "deinstitutionalisation" represented by the 
wide variety of small "alternative" schools springing up across the 
United States and other Member countries. In some forms "alter- 
native schools" represent the ultimate breakdown in school- community 
relations: a segment of the community so alienated from the school, 
or so powerless to regulate its impact on their children that they 
form their own school despite financial and legal barriers of major 
propdrtions. The "freedom schools" for southern United States black 
children in the mid-sixties are the purest example. In other forms 
alternative schools represent distinct departures from the programmes 
available in the usual public school system, and yet are run in co- 
operation with the public system for sub-populations with special 
needs. As with each new trend in education, there are those who re- 
gard alternative schools as a panacea and advocate their general pro- 
motion and adoption. Yet the thoroughgoing implementation of the 
notion that every special sub-population was entitled to its own form 
of schooling would indeed bring about "the end of the formal institu- 
tion". Professionals in public education are right to be concerned 
about its possible impact. ' What are the implications of this move- 
ment, and how should those involved in educational policy formulation 
respond? 

What is an Alternative School? 

Several people have suggested various typologies that distin- 
guish among alternative schools on the basis of: stated purposes, 
origin, relationship to surrounding community, nature of the student 
body, instructional pattern, organisational pattern, and degree of 
student choice. (l) The popular names: open-concept schools, free 
schools, "schools-without-walls", and special schools for special 




populations such as ethnic schools, street academies, dropout centres, 
special education centres, and pregnancy-maternity centres are equally 



useful. 



Commonalities Among Alternatives 

Most of the schools and prograjiimes that are classed within the 
iTibric "alternative schools" have certain things in common: (2) 

- They are usually (and increasingly) committed to respond to 
some unmet needs of a particular student subgroup; 

- They are usually committed to developing a more reinforcing 
and interactive relationship to the community within which 
the school is located and the students live; 

- They are usually committed. to learning goals and objectives 
other than (or in addition to) cognitive knowledge; 

- They are usually considerably smaller than whatever the insti- 
tution was that the students previously attended; 

- They are usually committed to operating procedures which are 
the antithesis of large schools, emphasizing flexibility, 
personal treatment, and student involvement in makine: deci- 
sions that affect them. 

Yet these typologies while helpful for organising information 
are not particularly helpful to someone in an educational policy 
position worried about how or whether to respond to a demand for al- 
ternatives. They lack a solid conceptual base. Any two classrooms 
are different in some ways. Traditional schools (particularly secon- 
dary schools) provide different subjects from which students can 
choose. Almost any public school system has a variety of special 
programmes for special sub-populations, from accelerated honours to 
work-study. Are these not alternatives? Why should a public school 
system expand the range of choices available and embrace the more ex- 
treme forms of different educational programmes? 

In truth, there is not, as yet, a good answer, except that public 
schools appear to be in deep trouble. Public school systems need not 
apologise for what efforts they have made to respond with a variety 
of programmes to meet the needs of a variety of student sub- 
populations. To the degree that a community is genuinely satisfied 
with the educational programme offered in its schools, educational 
policy makers not- only need not, but would be unwise to, implement a 
set of alternative schools. But the number of such school systems 
appears to be very few, far fewer than the professionals want to 
admit. 

The best support for trying alternatives, at least in the United 
States, appears to be the agreement among public school people that 
something different has to be done. While the alternative schools 
movement began outside the public school system(3), the associated 
ajid widely publicised radical critique which argued that the very 
structure of schooling needed changing appears to have fomented wide- 
spread and significant attitude^ change within many public school 
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systems. Reforms that once were regarded as significant - curricu- 
lar reform, improved buildings and equipment, team teaching - are 
seen even by spokesmen for the public systems as less than sufficient. 
Alternatives are merely working with different variables, or wider 
variations of common variables, than are usually found in public 
schools. Pressure for refoinn has become so great that it is 
reasonable to expect th^ widespread development of alternatives 
within the system very soon. A number of districts have already 
moved dramatically in that direction. (4) 

While the most desirable typology of alternative schools would 
be based on variables that make a known significant diffeionce in 
effects on students, to allow the selection of alternatives to match 
some particular student group's needs, the alternative schools move- 
ment is not yet there. But this is no reason to reject trying al- 
ternatives. There is equally no solid basis for what traditional 
schools do either and the mismatch between these programmes and stu- 
dent needs is v/idely acknowledged in many school systems. And work 
focused on identifying which variables make a difference in student 
learning and the effects of their manipulation has received a sub- 
stantial boost from the willingness of alternatives to experiment 
with widely different forms of education, and to challenge the 
"givens" that have constrained much past educational research. (5) 

Can the Public System Resist the Movement O^oward Alternative Schools? 

In the United States many changes in other aspects of society 
parallel the move toward alternatives in public education: the in- 
creasing concern for the quality of life, as seen in the work on 
social indicators or the ecology movement; the emphasis on inter- 
personal relationships as in the experimentation with new forms of 
marriage, communes, encounter groups, and T-groups; the, search for 
more human alternatives to the production line in large industry; 
and the resurgence of interest in the concept of community. These 
can all be seen as a reaction against the excessive specialisation 
depersonalisation, and large bureaucratic organisations of modem 
society. (6) Por many the costs of estrangement, isolation, loss of 
meaning, and loss of a sense of control over one's own life have be- 
come too great. 

Traditional high schools - "large, impersonal, part of a large 
bureaucracy, run by specialists, encouraging isolation and competi- 
tion among students, forcing students to fit preset moulds - are 
seen from this sociological perspective as mirroring, contributing 
to, and supporting the alienation and estrangement of the larger 
society. The alternative schools movement with its emphasis on 
smaller, more personal, and more flexible educational settings, 
focusing much attention on interpersonal re] ^^tionships and feelings, 
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and encouraging individual responsibility, decision making, and a 
search for meaning in life is part of the general effort to find 
ways to redress the excesses of modern society. 

It is highly unlikely that public schools 'would t3e able to re- 
sist so widespread a social movement, even if it were wise. Changes 
in the public schools to reflect the concerns of the alternative 
schools movement, if not the forms, will almost undoubtedly come to 
pass. It is the degree that the public schools can play a leader- 
ship role in social change that determines whether changes will come 
sooner, rather than later. (7) 

The Mechanism for Change 

The mechanism for change will probably be" 'the increasing demand 
for participation in decision-making by the coEimunity served by the 
schools. Centralised bureaucratic institutions are inherently non- 
responsive. They are very efficient and effective so long as they 
are responding to homogeneous demands, but they become non-responsive 
when the demands become non-homogeneous. They then become defensive 
protective, and rigid. (8) 

Virtually all schools are now facing non-homogeneous demands and 
parties contesting for influence, if not control, over educational 
decision-making. The variety of possible responses by school pro- ■ 
fessionals is great, and discussed at length in several of the other 
chapters in this volume. There are varieties of levels of parti- 
cipation, as well as a variety of purposes for it. Without careful 
work professionals with their expertise can control and manipulate 
inarticulate minorities. Without money, political backing and in- 
vestigative powers, lay boards probably will never be able to control 
the professionals and the system. Who speaks for the community, and 
how to clearly articulate community desires, are difficult practical 
problems. And, it may well.be that the mode of response by the pub- 
lic system should vary structurally according to the community demand 
structure: if homogeneous, keep the single hierarchical systgm; if 
a few groups, go to multiple institutions each controlled by one 
"party"; if virtually individual variations, go to vouchers. (9) 

Rather than expand on these ideas, this paper will focus on a 
more narrow problem. Suppose the public system genuinely makes an 
effort to respond to non-homogeneous community demands, whether by 
enlightened choice or under duress. How much can institutions re- 
spond anyway? On what basis should the response be made? Can at 
least some of the problems be anticipated and avoided? Can at least 
some of the needs of different populations be met? Since "parti- 
cipation" will rapidly fall off if no change is apparent, developing 
the capacity to respond is critical if it is in the interest of pub- 
lic schools to avoid revolutionary change. 



Much can be learned from the alternative school movement about 
how to respond to the new requests which will come up once parti- 
cipatory arrangements open the avenues of influence. 

Will the Proponents of Alternative Schooling be Willing to Join the 
Public System? 

Once the establishment or incorporation of various alternative 

schools within the larger public school system becomes possible, 

many with their own version of education will choose to locate there. 

G-raubard predicts : (10 ) 

As the difficulties of running free schools and scrounging 
for meager resources become more widely ]aiown...it will 
seem more realistic as a strategy to build an alternative 
school . inside the system, even at the cost of some compro- 
mise, than to establish another small and fragile free 
school which, might easily fail. 

The compromises(ll) , such as a grading system, certified teachers, 

and control of some of the more extreme foims of political expression 

will probably seem worth the gain in financial support, stability, 

visibility, and the possibilities for wider influence. Probably 

only the most extreme pedagogies and political groups (plus in the 

United States all religious schools by constitutional prohibition) 

will have to remain outside the state system. 

It thus becomes a question of critical importance to assess the 

value of alternatives and select or foster those which, within the 

resource limits of the public system, maximise the satisfaction of 

those served. 

Policy Decisions as Tradeoffs 

Adopting any particular educational change will gain some things 
at the expense of oi/hers. Such a tradeoff attitude should frame 
deliberations about whether to implement any proposed educational 
alternative. "What is gained and what is lost, for whom, (12) by 
implementing this alternative in place of what we are doing now? 
Do the likely gains, outweigh the losses?" 

The judgement of relative value of the gains and losses is dif- 
ficult. (15) Nevertheless, proposed changes could be assessed better 
if the known information about their effects were arrayed for such a 
weighing. Such an approach would also suggest needed analyses and 
studies. The quantity of analytic literature on alternative schools 
is small, making a clear weighing of gains and losses difficult, but 
the descriptive literature from which gains and losses can be in- 
ferred is large, and the tradeoff framework is still a useful way to 
aiscuss what is known. 
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Rationales and Justifications 

One source to consider in weighing the value of an alternative 
is the logic and def ensibility of its rationale. Unfortunately, 
the extensive literature proposing or justifying one or another al- 
ternative in education(l4-) -follows a consistent pattern of recoun- 
ting some of the shortcomings of existing schools as organisations 
(e.g., rigid, bureaucratic, unresponsive, inhumane) and a number of 
bad or inappropriate effects on students that they attribute to the 
schools as presently organised (e.g., passivity, obedience, nonspon- 
taneity, competitiveness). Most then leap to the position that 
doing away with the characteristics of schools that are disliked 
will result in the achievement of the opposite, more valued set of 
outcomes for students. The logic of the argument is that if the 
flexibility, the possibilities,, in the school environment are in- 
creased by eliminating the rigidities and controls, those in the en- 
vironment will be able to take p ositive advantage of the increased 
flexibility. Unfettered, the child will naturally grow to be spon- 
taneous, active,, self-directed, and concerned with others. (15) 

These negative rationales - do away with the bad - are not help- 
ful for a tradeoff analysis, because the rationales do not describe 
adequately what procedures will be used. Any alternative needs to 
be assessed within a positive framework - are the j^rf^xdulax flexi- 
bilities and controls w ith which the traditional (^<P^Ure replaced 
having (or likely to have) the desired effects? What kind of flexi- 
bility (or conversely what kind of controls), matched with what kind 
of student, will yield the more highly valued outcomes? 

Issues in the Operation of Alternatives 

Since the rationales of many alternatives are similar, the ex- 
periences of operating alternatives provide a good empirical source 
of what the procedures ar e which replace the traditional ones. The 
descriptive and analytic • literature on alternative schools reveal 
(not surprisingly) some large gaps between what is claimed in the 
rhetoric and what is seen in practice. 

The alternative schools movement would be enhanced greatly by 
the identification of the alternative procedures that have been tried 
in place of the disliked aspe(^ts of traditional schools, and the 
identification of a body of likely consequences of each. This would 
increase the likelihood that new alternatives would not repeat the 
mistakes of the past, and that the movement will survive and grow. 
Since whatever way is chosen will be only partially effective, this 
degree of effectiveness needs to be taken into account when making 
predictions about the relative gains and losses, to whom, from imple- 
menting the alternative. The following paragraphs will illustrate 
this analysis for a few issues, and raise many more that might be so 
analysed. £\ 
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Predetermination of Educational Activities 

•Many staff who are attracted to alternative schools are repelled 
by the rigid predetermination of educational activities in traditional 
high schools. Courses to be offered are determined the previous 
January for the school year beginning in September. Students rarely 
have much opportunity to influence what is offered. After they make 
choices among the offerings (often largely proscribed by requirements 
and prerequisites in various "tracks"), the professional staff deter- 
mine the way each course will be run, order materials, and decide on 
acceptable standards of completion. By September when the course 
starts, very little variation or adjustment is any longer possible. 
Students for whom the mismatch is large are forced to suffer through. 

The alternative school people often argue in reaction to this 
that it would be improper, if not imethical, to plan ahead of time 
what they are going to do with their students. The only proper 
educational programjne ought to grow out of the particular mix of 
students they have, and ought to involve the students in the deter- 
mining of what they do. (16) 

If the teachers wait until opening day to plan anything, they 
become overwhelmed. Planning individually tailored programmes is 
extremely time-consiiming, often involving one-to-one relationships, 
and something has to be done with the remaining students in the room. 
Ordering materials takes time, so even if a direction of activity is 
determined by the group after they get together, it is often impos- 
sible to bring together the necessary resources to do it well. 
Having the initial meetings with students the previous spring or 
over the stumner is usually impossible for many. Planning a certain 
range of possibilities from which students have to select, at least 
for the first part of the year,- smacks of the old form of schooling, 
misses some students, and demands more resources in terms of 
materials, arrangements, and staff time than the traditional courses. 

Despite the multitude of surface differences, the experiences 
and the pattern of development over time of alternative schools with 
this anti-plaiming or anti-predetermining bias are surprisingly simi- 
lar. (l7) This suggests that the forces which act upon schools that 
try to be different are very powerful and consistent. They cannot 
be overcome by ignoring them. The problem is to come up with some 
viable operating procedure that can provide meaningful tailoring of 
a programme to the individual students without foundering, and to 
preplan that procedure carefully. How to do this remains a critical 
question. 

Decision-Making in Alternative Schools 

Any new institution must necessarily evolve some procedures of 
decision-making. Por many of those attracted to alternative schools, 




the hierarchical, bureaucratic, autocratic nature of decision-making 
in traditional schools is the. single facet they want most to escape. 

The reaction against the traditional mode often leads to an 
initial attempt in alternative schools to have complete participa- 
tory democracy - involving everyone iri'^Very decision. This pattern 
almost inevitably breaks down, or continues to operate in a fashion 
much less satisfactory than originally envisioned. (18) It takes 
too long, meetings cannot be attended by many, and it is dominated 
by the more articulate and informed. 

The longer-lived alternatives have developed different or 
additional patterns of decision-making, but each new pattern has dif- 
ferent problems. A task force to propose a decision lacks legiti- 
macy unless the natural leaders are on it, which saps more and more 
of their time; representative decision-making bodies tend to break 
down because there is no natural basis for determining which groups 
deserve representatives; and passing decisions down through a 
hierarchy smacks of the old tradition of schools. (19) 

Any alternative school is going to have to make decisions across 
all levels of importance, from ordering paper to deciding to hire a 
teacher or expel a student. How to j|eaide which decisions ought to 
be handled which way, and who ought to be involved in making the de- 
cisions, remains a critical question. Balancing the amount of time 
involved against the gains in legi'timacy and involvement is very 
difficult. 

Decision-execution 

A reaction against being ordered to obey or enforce seemingly 
arbitrary and mindless decisions and regulations in traditional 
schools often surfaces in alternative schools as an unwillingness of 
individuals (students and staff) to follow decisions with which they 
disagree. Each, of course, has his own justification. The general 
concern for interpersonal sensitivity, however, often makes no one 
willing to confront offenders. The collective effect is great dif- 
ficulty in carrying out and enforcing decisions. Any alternative 
school needs to balance egalitarian values and interpersonal sensi- 
tivity with task orientation and effective group action. Achieving 
this is no simple task. (20) 

Involving Students in School Decision-Making 

A reaction against the arbitrary manipulation of students and 
the forcing of them to conform to the institution in traditional 
schools often appears in alternatives as an attempt to treat students 
as equals in all school decisions. This has been very difficult to 
realise in practice. Most students appear not to care about many 




of the decisions in wMch they suddenly have an opportxinity to 
participate. (21) 

Successful and meaningful involvement of students in decision- 
making comes onljr at considerable cost in terms of staff time, 
decision-making speed, and effort to demonstrate that their involve- 
ment indeed makes a difference. The more effective procedures devel- 
oped so far try to balance these forces by limiting student involve- 
ment to certain key decisions, and working very hard to get genuine 
involvement in those. 

Selection of Students 

A reaction* against the "tracks" in traditional schools (e.g., 
college-bound, vocational, business-secretarial) which severely re- 
inforce racial and social class separations and limit opportunities 
for many students often appears in alternative schools as a general 
valuing of maxim-uin diversity within any educational setting, and an 
unwillingness to group students on any basis other than random or 
student choice. 

Generally, the more diverse the student population, the more 
diverse must be the content and instructional approaches offered, 
and the diversity of the staff. The greater the diversity, the more 
rapidly the demands outstrip the resources of the alternative. 
Flexibility is not enough. The task is to maximise studen^t diver- 
sity within the limits of the capability and appropriateness of the 
programme offered. The more successful alternatives appear to have 
been selective about the kind of student they served, and defined 
the instructional programme and hired the set of teachers to deal 
with the particular needs of that particular subgroup. (22) The in- 
creased willingness to allow free choice of alternatives by students 
will probably act to decrease the diversity of students in any one, 
but this time in contrast to traditional schools it will be by choice, 
not be assignment. 

Additional Issues 

Many more issues might be cited: use of community resources, 
differing instructional techniques, interactions vith parents, use of 
peer group influence, involving of students in direct action activi- 
ties, and determination of the goals of the alternative are just a few. 
Since experimentation with approarjhes to dealing with any of these 
issues is quite young, it is difficult yet to say much about whether 
what is learned in alternative schools is better or worse than what is 
learned in traditional schools. It does appear that students learn 
different things in alternatives. That many parents and students 
will choose them if offered the choice seems sufficient reason to con- 
tinue the experimentation with new forms of educational experience. 
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Policies for Promoting Alternative Schools 

If there will be the development of a wide variety of choices - 
alternatives - that include not only (or even primarily) the content 
of instruction but the nature of the institutional context within 
which the instruction happens, what policies will promote and sup- 
port this movement? It appears that alternatives have a better 
chance if they are small to permit successful departures from the 
usual institutional pattern associated with "schooling", They 
should range in size, and come into existence when some minimal num- 
^ ber want a particular alternative. A maximuun size of under 100 
students seems to be the largest size that can retain the flexibility 
and l,x^rsonal contact so desired. If more than this number want one 
alternative, it appears better to have two separate examples of it- 
Separate buildings appear to help alternatives maintain their 
differences. If possible, schools physically should begin to re- 
semble collections of different kinds of buildings (houses, store- 
fronts, warehouses, studios) spread across a few square blocks of a 
city, with some kind of core facilities (gym, cafeteria, theatre, 
machine shops, library) in an area accessible by a short walk from 
any one of the alternatives. The core facilities might well be 
available to the community . in off-hours and possibly commercially 
run during evenings and weekends. 

It would be best if each alternative was able to operate accor- 
ding to its own rules, within whatever limits the local educational 
administration and the law set; and if each has its own budget, pro- 
portional to the number of students, with some formula for additional 
allocations for particularly expensive equipment or particularly dif- 
ficult students. Some should be permitted to have students of all 
ages, from five or below .to eighteen. Others will serve more narrow 
ranges, depending on the alternative. At. least in the foreseeable 
future, some of the alternatives will run like traditional schools, 
because many parents and students want that, but that one mould will 
not be forced on everyone. Each alternative should develop its own 
relationship to its parents and the aspects of the community impor- 
tant to it. The smaller size will make parent involvement more 
possible . 

New alternatives ought to come and go as the demand for them 
rises or falls. Leased building space, instead of the present capi- 
tal investment in huge edifices, would be a sensible direction in 
which to move to provide reasonable ease of phasing out one alterna- 
tive and replacing it with another. Physical space ought to be de- 
signed to fit the alternative. 

The administrative decision-making mechanisms for a school dis- ' 
trict with many alternatives will be difficult to develop, but not 
impossible. Among the more knotty problems of administration will 
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be providing some meclianism which, allows students and parents to 
choose the alternative they want; allows students to switch froin 
one alternative to another easily; deals with any problems of racial 
imbalance; handles destructive ingroup-outgroup tensions between 
alternatives; keeps schools from becoming homogeneous, exclusive, 
and reinforcing of present social strata, Yet, to carve high 
schools and districts up into a variety of small units, each with 
enough physical separation to allow it to develop relatively freely 
into its own form, with the power of self-selection by parents and 
students, would immensely reduce the difficulties schools have now, 
and open the possibility of a more positive future for public educa- 
tion through the much wider educational opportunity, experimentation, 
and the satisfying of more constituencies. To trade the present 
problems of schools for the administrative headaches of multiple al- 
ternatives seems a worthwhile tradeoff. 

The More Distant Future 

Adolescents are as a group under more pressure from more sources 
than any other age group in the society - parents, their peer group, 
teachers, the opposite sex, smd if they are either poor or in trouble, 
parole officers, welfare workers, courts, Ismdlords, and police. 
Many -also have dobs - often full-time 1obs - and assume significant 
responsibility for their own lives and the care of younger children. 

No institution in our society(23) helps the adolescent integrate 
the many and diverse forces that impinge on him, sort through them, 
cope with them, decide on some useful path to follow in relation to 
them, master them. If schools could escape from the very limiting 
view of their role as preparing students for later life, the possi- 
bility might open that their most appropriate fole is to help ado- 
lescents integrate and deal with the forces that are affecting them. 
If so, alternative schools will have contributed much, for they have 
pioneered and legitimised many of the necessary educational 
approaches. 

Conclusion 

The first generation of alternative schools demonstrated that 
schools could be run in ways dramatically different from the usual. 
They permitted much fuller humam expression and experience than 
usually allowed. They dramatised just how limited were the options 
provided by the different content of courses, all taught in standard 
time blocks in roughly the same way. They made evident the narrow 
structure within which students were expected to be able to function 
in order to "learn", amd demonstrated not only how mismatched this 
was for rasuiy students, but also the kind of bad effects this narrow 
set of socialising forces (the hidden curriculum) had on students of 
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both the dominant culture and racial and ethnic minorities. They 
identified many new problems that were not being attended to by the 
educational and social service institutions of our society, problems 
that were hidden, suppressed, or blamed on the student in traditional 
schools. They served to catalyze various groups - parents, students, 
teachers - into believing that they could create the kind of school 
they wanted. 

Alternatives began by re J. c ting the traditional school pattern 
on the grounds that few variables which could be manipulated - length 
of class time, new curricular materials, number of teachers working 
together - could not bring about the differences in effects on stu- 
dents that they thought ' important, regardless of how manipulated. 
They may well have both forced, and provided the directions for, 
public school systems to become more responsive. 
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Secondary Schools." Report from a Natibnal Conference. 

o^^i Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 

c,z> way ±y / <i . 

18. See Center for New Schools. "Strengthening Alternative High 
1972 pp :,^mT ^^''"'^^^""'^"^ Pn..inw, Vol. 42, No., 5,,,Aug5s.t 
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19. Yanofsky. Saul, Ed. R eport of the Philadelphia^ Confer ence on 
Altema-. :ye Schools . Hjnited Nations -Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, 5 June 1971. Appendix. 

20. Many case studies and reports document this. Por just one 
good example, see Gollub, Wendy L. and Fritz Mulhauser. 
Cambridge Pilot School , Eirst Year Report . Cambridge,- Massa- 
chusetts: September 1970, pp. 29-'^8. 

21. Por a powerful explanation of this, see Center for New Schools. 
Harvard Educational Review . op . cit . , pp. 356. See also 
John Holt, Freedom and beyond . op . c.it . , pp. 58-41- 

22. A number of examples might be cited here, ranging from the 
Street Academies and the Pennsylvania Advancement School to the 
Group School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. All serve a partic- 
ular type of student, and put together v/hatever combination of 
services and staff it takes. 

25. Except, of course, the family, and during adolescence this is 
often part of the problem instead of part of the solution. 
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4* g^HE RELAO^IOHS BETWEEN SCHOOL ATO THE PLACE OE WORK 

Jon Erode Blichfeldt 
Work Research Institute, Oslo 

Introduction 

This paper will not deal in any depth with the more general 
and above all political aspects of relations between school and 
work, although the tissue is highly political in nature. The con- 
tent of the paper reflects certain values and beliefs of what kind 
of relations should be developed between school and the place of 
work. 

In the first place I shall take a brief look at the apparent 
trends in contemporary life at work. Which futures seem plausible 
and desirable? What are the prerequisities for a relation between 
school and life at work? My point of view will be an organisational 
one. I shall regard school as a place of work like, and among, 
other places of work; and where possible I shall provide concrete 
illustrations from our research programmes at the Work Research 
Institute in Oslo. 

Trends i n life at work 

Most of our work places in modem times have been organised 
with a view to ef f iciency_- ^e^f ici^^^^^ pro- 
ductivity. The organisational means to achieve this have been 
division of labour, the building up of vast bureaucracies and 
fragmented, specialised and programmed work-tasks at each level of 
strong, hierarchic systems. (l) The degree of freedom for any given 
job lessens as you approach the shop floor level. 

The dysfunctions of a highly fragmented and mechanical work 
orgajiisation were recognised quite early (as e.g. by Charlie Chaplin 
in "Modem Times"), but as long as the organisation has proved 
effective (i.e. production has accelerated), not much has been done 
to remedy them. It is worth spelling out some of these dysfunctions: 

- As work-organisations grow in size and complexity, and in- 
dividual tasks have become increasingly fragmented and 
specialised, alienation and apathy result. Man does not 
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oversee iiis life-span, he has very little influence upon Ms 
own life-situation - of which Ms job is a considerable part. 

- Lack of influence in the job part of a man's life-situation 
and a routinised, mechanistic place of work are likely also 
to influence his leisure time. Some evidence has been 
found for the assertion that men from very mechanistic and 
socially depriving work situations tend to be non-participants 
in community-life. (2) We become the homo-consumer (a phrase 
used by Fromm), watching TV .with a beer can or coke in our 
hand, and acting more on a basis of individual consumer- 
jealousy than humanity a2id solidarity. 

- People stuck in repetitive and depriving jobs are easily 
caught in a vicious circle: they don't learn on the job, the 
job doesn't stimulate personal development, and as a result 
they don't want anything else. "They like it that way," as 
some managers say. 

- Lack of individual freedom and opportunity for learning in 
^ rigid organisations also prevents organisational or insti- 
tutional learning. The work- organisation is strictly 
"tailored" to pursue a specific goal, and cannot easily be 
changed - even if the surroundings demand it. (This, of 
course, applies especially to monopolistic organisations.) 

- The focusing upon production growth and marketing has led 
among other things to an alarming depletion of energy 
resources, growth of pollution, and disturbance of ecological 
balance. Even now these problems are not really under 
control, and there are many others yet unknown to come. 

In short, our societies are highly turbulent (5), and we need 
organisations and work-places (whether for industry, public admini- 
stration or educational) that can cope with this turbulence. 

The scientific rationalisation of the traditional work-place 
is intensifying the conflict between the opportunity for free 
development of human potential and the hard realities of daily life 
in the work force. (4) In this context, I feel we should be 
supporting an emerging organisational trend that is expressed in 
the phrase "democratisation process". (5) One of the aims of this 
process is to provide better opportunities for people to choose 
their own careers and to decide upon and design their own life- 
situation - not, however, as isolated individuals, but as jointly 
responsible citizens. 

An important aspect of this organisational thinking is the 
design of jobs where the interdependence between the technological 
and social systems is highlighted. Such jobs should provide 
opportunities for learning. in the work situation and, indeed, for 
further learning whereby greater ability and influence can be 
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exercised by employees, e.g. in making decisions about the sharing 
of power. It is essentially a question of technological techniques. 
Techniques of production that include concepts of personal interest, 
learning, innovation, and decision-making are very different from 
those without such concepts (6), and a redesign of work-roles becomes 
possible. More freedom and responsibility is given to the work 
group. The managing role becomes more that of a gate-keeper: to 
assure that the working groups have adequate conditions to act to 
some extent autonomously - rather than prescribing and controlling 
what is being done. This trend may well signal a shift from our 
traditional cultural reliance upon individual selfishness towards 
individual benefits, group initiative and solidarity. 

Roles of the school 

Whether or not we shall succeed in coping with our present^ 
turbulent environment probably depends on the way in which our 
working life is organised. In this, the "democratisation trend" 
seems to me to offer the greatest promise. 

As for school, I feel it too should be part of the democrati- 
sation process. The proper relation bet^^reen -the school and working 
life is not a question of whether it should be adapted to present 
trends in industry or not; schools should not provide cannon fodder 
for industry, no matter what the industry is. Industry and school 
are both parts of a more complex system - society - and it would be 
wrong merely to search for ways to adapt pupils to the specific 
needs of one part only. Indeed, "to satisfy the short-term needs 
and trends in industry might very well result in a real maladaptation 
to a turbulent environment in the long-term, "Apr^s moi le 
deluge. (A good example is the present energy crisis, the 
shortage of oil supplies. This threatens society an ^ whole 
because we have built highly vulnerable mono-cultures, instead of 
more balanced and flexible systems that stand on more than one foot 
and thus are less susceptible to sudden changes in environment,) 
It may be more important to teach pupils how to learn to handle 
unforeseen problems and raise new questions, rather than to exercise 
and repeat the old ones. It may be right to enable them not to 
tolerate alienating, inhxLman, job-situations or suppression. 

These are very general aims for the school. Additionally, 
however, some basic and specific skills needed in industry will 
have to be taught if education is to be of any use. This applies 
especially to vocational schools - but it is true also for general 
education. Somehow the "three Rs" have to learn, 

. This raises the problem of distinguishing between attitudes 
and values on the one hand and skills on the other. How does one 
create a learning situation that enables pupils to make use of, and 
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transform, society and the places of work? No single answer can 
be given to this questioni but one way of approaching the problems 
is to apply our organisational thinking to the structure .of school-. 



The school as a place of work 

As places of work, most schools have more resemblance to the 
mechanistic, hierarchic and fragmented industrial organisations than 
some of us care to see. 

In my brief comments on trends in working life I have con- 
centrated on the design of jobs; so too the design of jobs in 
schools should follow from a proper structuring of the learning 
task. 

As in industrial organisations there is great interdependence 
between technology/technical design and the social system, so in the 
schooj. there is interdependence between the task (or subject) 
structure and the social system, as illustrated in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 

TASK STRUCTURE AND THE SOCIM SYSTEM 



Task structure 
of subjects 

t- J 

Relationship 
between subjects 



Pupil/pupil 
relationship 

1 t 

Teacher/pupil 
relationship 

I t 

Teacher/teacher 
relationship 



(After Herbst, P:. : Wops of Know/«dg«. To appear in Socto-Technical Design, Tavistock Publ. 
London 1974). 
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As to the relationship between subjects (maths, physics, 
history, language, etc) the question is whether they should be 
taught as isolated elements or in some more integrated way. If 
they are organised as independent elements, the teachers have little 
reason, or even opportunity, to co-operate . Yet, as indicated in 
the figure, such co-operation is basic for a proper relationship 
between teachers. 

As to the concept of task structure, there are three main 
elements: 

a) the problem, i.e, source, material to start with (S.^^) 

b) the solution to reach, i.e. a product or outcome (S^) 

c) the method of operation (tt) applied to the problem in order 
to achieve the solution, (7) 

Some tasks are determinate in the sense that every element' is 
specifiable and the outcome predictable; all is, in fact, known 
beforehand. This is essentially a production type task and, in 
principle, could be programmed and run by a computer. As a work 
situation it would correspond to the fragmented, mechanistic type 
of 3ob design. Herbst formalises this type of task as (S^)7r-*-S^. 

In a second type of task, an initial state and a required 
outcome state might be given, and the problem is to find some method, 
i.e. a set of operations, that will make it possible to move from 
the initial state to the outcome state: (S-^^)?-->S^, Herbst claims 
that "if in the educational setting we provide the student with the 
necessary instruction and training to achieve this, then we degrade 
what is essentially a research type task into a production type 
task. " 

The third type of task is where some materials (problem re- 
sources) are given and the question is what can be done with them 

Observing classroom activities at all levels from primary to 
teacher training school, we were struck with the similarity of 
learning, the question of who made decisions, the kind of relations 
that existed between the participants and, furthermore, their 
relations with the outside community, (8 ) 

In most of the schools we visited the learning tasks were for 
the greater part structured as production-type tasks regardless of 
subject. That is, in most cases the pupils, and to some extent 
the teachers, were dealing with tasks to which they could apply 
little or nothing in the way of imagination, creativity or testing 
of hypotheses. All was provided in the text book, in the teacher's 
questions and instructions, or in self-instructional programmes. 

Our impressions, somewhat generalised, are illustrated in 
Figure 2 where the crucial areas are the segmentation of subjects 
and the programmed task structure. (9) 
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Tiie predominance of what could "be called closed task structiires 
in school very much prevents good relations with working life outside 
and appears contradictory to the emerging. process of democratisation 
going on there. Some conseq"aences of this might be: 

a) The learning process resulting from such a structiare is 
likely to encoiarage submissiveness, a lack of ability to 
raise problems and a disability to work out solutions to- 
new problems that may turn up. In many respects our 
societies (including industry) are desperate for people able 
to suggest new solutions to problems."' There is much less 
need for people who are clever at repeating the old solutions 

b) The closed task structures are likely to split" up relation- 
ships between pupils, deprive them of an experience important 
for all kinds of employment, i,e, co-operation and teamwork, 
(Less than 10 per cent of the activities we observed :in 
classrooms involved group- or team-work. When it did 
appear, it seemed to be of a rather quasi-character. The 
task seldom presuppose.d open discussion and a joint effort.) 

c) The curriculum tends to be static while new knowledge and 
new problems develop at an increasing rate outside school. 

d) The teachers are trapped in a role as intermediaries of 
possibly o"bsolete knowledge - administering the teaching of 
special techniques and preparing pupils for examinations. 
The teacher's possibilities of keeping in touch with new 
discoveries and the trends in his field are scarce - at 
least in the course of his daily job situation. 

e) As the learning process within a closed task structure is 
set by the structure, it might be difficult to initiate 
interdisciplinary projects, and it is certainly difficult to 
make use of situations/prioblems sponutuieously appearing 
within or outside school. Max Wertheimer has given telling 
illustrations of how repetitive fragmented teaching of 
techniques can be, quite contrary to any basic understanding 
of a subject. (lO) 

For many reasons the working life seems to be a hidden and 
unknown world for the young generation. Centralisation has created 
long distances between homes and work places. The grown-ups are 
shuttling back and forth - working in some strange remote place that 
might in addition be overwhelming, big, complex and inhospitable 
with production processes muming in closed circuits. 

As stated already, the closed task structure at school in itself 
can prevent any reasonable relationships between the school and the 
world of work. In preliminary studies for a project at the Work 
Research Institute, we found that pupils' perceptions and ideas 
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about what working life might be like and what it might expect from 
them were rather casual and inaccurate. This furthermore was in an 
area where homes and the place of work were relatively close. Our 
exDeriences here very much coincide with those reported by 
John Bazalgette. (ll) 

Most of the pupils at a commercial vocational school we in- 
vestigated had few ideas or plans for the future. (They thought 
the employers expected them to master some methods and techniques, 
specifically those they were exercising for their examinations. In 
the event, the employer turned out to pay little attention to what 
the pupils had learned in school; (12) they wanted their employees 
to be able to use 'their own judgement, to be co-operative and 
honest. Applicants with vocational school backgroimd were preferred 
by the employers because "they have grown one year older", not 
because of the skills they had achieved. In any case, most of the 
employees have to be retrained on the job, 

Towards a new models some experiences 

It seems to me that, if we are going to bridge the boxmdary 
between school and work, the school's part in this should be a 
restructuring of educational tasks. Such internal reorganisation 
should result in the opening- up of tasks. 

The Work Research Institute in Oslo has started projects in 
schools, taking advantage of former research on job redesign and 
socio-technical analysis done by the Oslo Institute and the Tavistock 
Institute of London, (15 ) What we are searching for in these 
projects is some kind of open model to replace the more closed one 
which we have just been discussing, (Pig, 2), This means finding 
out how a piocess towards greater autonomy for pupils as well as 
teachers can be started. Such an alternative model is illustrated, 
tentatively and in a generalised way, in figure 3. 

We have mainly been working with two vocational schools, one 
conmiercial, the other industrial. Both are situated in a town of 
medium size (about 30,000 inhabitants) which has been rapidly 
expanding over the last ten years. The work life is very differenti- 
ated, and some of the industries (metal or textile works) are quite 
large by Norwegian standards. Many of these local industries have 
together created a body for co-operation and development. The 
school system of the area is very adequately developed, each 
youngster having the opportunity of schooling until the age of 17. 
The industrial school is fairly large, with about 500 students and 
50 teachers. The commercial school has about 200 students and 
20 teachers. 
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Pield experiences 

The first case in point in this investigation is a course for 
industrial electronics at the industrial vocational school created 
and presented as a goint effort by local industry and the school 
itself. An outline of what should be learned during this course 
(which lasts two years) was worked out mainly by the teacher, but 
was confirmed by the central authority before being put into 
practice, The students of the class do not spend much of their 
time reading text books or solving problems from some learning 
programme, nor in listening to lectures. Instead, most of their 
learning tasks come from the local industry. To illustrate: a 
company has a problem of a more or less comprehensive nature within 
the field of electronics which bhey do not know how to solve. The 
students and their teachers go out to the company concerned; they 
make a sketch of the problem, gather relevant data of how the equip 
raent functions and under which conditions, and then back in school 
they break up into groups to work on the problem. As a solution 
.begins to emerge, one group - or maybe even one pupil - is put to 
concentrate on the task. Often a simulation model is built. 

If the students get stuck during the "research" process, they 
will ask the teacher, who might have an answer, but who is also 
likely to guide them to some relevant literature or to give them a 
clue and"; then ask them to go back and think it over once more. The 
practicability of the solution might then be tried out in the 
company's plant. 

A few examples will give an idea of the kind of tasks these 
students work on. A steel company, for instance, had the problem 
their furnaces using too much electricity. (l4) The furnaces 
could not be turned off for more than about 5 minutes or the steel 
would loose its quality. What the students managed to do was to 
work out an electronic device that would turn the f^^maces off sind 
on in series. As a result of this the use of surplus electricity 
could be prevented by there always being one furnace that was 
switched off - but for never more than a few minutes at a time. 

We have many examples where students have actually brought 
forward new learning, i.e. where they really have been doing 
research. The kind of task they work with often is of the open 
type: ?S^-^?. Such work requires, of course, the learning of 
certain techniques, methods and theories. 

This example illustrates some aspects of the relationship 
between local industry and the school as well as some aspects of 
the structuring of tasks and roles within school. In the cr.se of 
the steel works, local industry played an important part in the 
project, in fact, it provided much of the initiative. In the 
first place it represented a resoiucc^ in the learning process by 
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presenting a situation with problems relevant to tiiis kind of educ- 
ation. The industry also actively supported the teacher's further 
education by agreeing with the school that he should work half his 
time at school and half at the plant where he could take part in 
the electronics research project to which we referred earlier. 

A danger that /can arise in a situation like this is that the 
school might become merely a supplier of simple and inexpensive 
services to the industry. This point was raised and made clear by 
industrial representatives. It was agreed that as long as the 
school has and uses the right to decide which projects are of 
interest, this need not raise too aany problems. 

The relations that have developed at this school between 
students, teacher and administration we found to be of major interest. 
The students now act more like responsible problem-posers and 
problem-solvers than mere recipients of given knowledge. Within 
the group positive relationships have developed. The students help 
each other, some occasionally acting as teachers or supervisors for 
the group. The teacher stays very much -in the background, mostly 
giving help when asked for it. He has the contact with industry, 
and he is able to fine' time for planning and some professional 
reading during a school day. He is also responsible for evaluation 
which he bases mainly on project reports worked out by the students. 
A very small amount of his time is used for lecturing. The 
administration, i.e. the headmaster of the school, has taken the role 
of a boundary-keeper in this case. He sees to it that the teacher 
and students have what they need and that they can work relatively 
autonomously. 

A summary of the relations between those involved in the 
industrial vocational school project is presented in Pigure 4. 

Pinally, the conditions that made the whole of this undertaking 
possible should be listed. 

a) The co-operation and development body established jointly 
by different industrial companies in the district. 

i) They wjinted to develop know-how in the fields of 
electronics. 

ii) To obtain this they established contact with the voca- 
tional school and a public research institute, 
iii) They made an agreement with the school that enabled, a 
teacher to work half time on a development project led 
by the research institute. Por this he was paid by 
industry. 

iv) They supplied the school with some basic electronic 
equipment. 
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b) The course, as sometMng quite new, was not restricted by- 
existing curricula and formalities of evaluation, though the 
plans had to be confirmed by the central school department. 

c) As a result of his continuing relations with industry and 
research, the teacher was able to provide his pupils with 
tasks to work on. After a time the industry came to Icnow 
that the school was interested in having problems presented 
to it. The pupils also have been using their private 
contacts to seek out interesting problems, in fact one of 
the most comprehensive and interesting tasks of last year 
was suggested by a student. This also meant the establish- 
ment of a new industrial relationship - with a local canning 
industry which does not participate in the local body for co- 
operation and development. 

d) Geographical nearness of industry. The project of this 
particular course could hardly have taken place in a school 
situated in one of those modern suburbs where people just 
eat and sleep. Also of basic importance, but in a somewhat 
different dimension, has been the network of mutual trust 
built and maintained between the teacher, his headmaster and 
the local industrialists. 

The relationship between the worlds of work and school might 
be of a simpler kind, and one in which the school is much more in 
control. This is demonstrated in a project at a commercial voca- 
tional school. The school has ordinary one-year commercial classes 
for pupils mostly 1!5-16 years old coming directly from the compre- 
hensive school; and two-year courses that enable students to enter 
the gymnasium. Up to the present, however ^ the project has con- 
centrated on the one-year commercial classes. 

After a period of analysis of their school and subsequent 
planning, some members of the staff carried out two pilot projects 
in order to break down the existing task and subject structure. One 
of the aims was to see if it were possible to establish a closer 
relationship with the outside world of work. 

One of the projects, which was run only for two two-week 
periods, concentrated on what was called "totally designed tasks." 
With the existing curriculum & a starting point, tasks were given 
that included a variety of different subjects such as bookkeeping, 
typing, lan^age, commercial arithmetic, etc. The tasks could be 
solved in an unknown number of ways. The pupils worked in groups, 
each group working its own way. To solve the problems the pupils 
would have to visit firms, banks, public offices. 

In this case, the problems of tasks were not given by businesses 
ou-J;side the school, although they were of a very practical nature. 
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Instead, they were designed by the teachers. Furthermore t the 
tasks of the two projects were designated somewhat differently and 
i;his led to somewhat different developments as they were solved. 
No outside contacts were made in advance, but the pupils developed 
them when they came to need information. To most of them this was 
an unusual and even frightening experience. They gave vivid 
exaunples of what it felt like to call a bank, just to be switched 
over between five different people and then finally back to the 
first; or to have an appointment with the manager and hardly dare 
to force one's way through the open-office landscape with busy 
typists to knock' at the solid oak door. 

Although the pupils were not supposed to maintain the contacts 
they had made with firms or offices, some actually did so. One 
group made an agreement with a firm to send a copy of their report. 
This they did, and received it back with comments that provided a 
good "background for further discussions. Apparently they had 
gathered more relevant and accurate information about business life 
than was usual. This illustrates that occasionally the results 
presented by the pupils do not correspond with the text books or 
what is being taught. In some cases the statements in the text book 
turned out to be obsolete, and to have been so for some years, or 
only one practice was indicated out of many that are possible. 

As to the relationships between pupils and teachers, they were 
radically changed in both groups. The teachers, who also worked . 
as a group and who together taught 'the different subjects, kept 
somewhat in the background as resource persons rendering help when 
required. Like the electronics teacher, they would rather point to 
the relevant liter attire or have a discussion with their students, 
putting pertinent questions to them. When asked for it (as 
happened) they would also give a lecture about some theory or 
methods that were needed to continue with the problem-solving process 

The pupils' statements were positive, even if they often 
received questions in return instead of accurate text book answers. 
"I got the feeling that the teacher really had some time to listen 
and helped me to get to what the problem was all about," was one 
typical statement. 

Some of the teachers began to feel that the role they had been 
practising for years was somewhat miperfluous. They felt they were 
descending from their exalted place at the master's desk. Some 
liked this and no one actually disliked it, and we received the 
impression that what is required by the teacher when introducing a 
programme of this kind is more the courage to break away from 
'tradition than any special training. 

The relations between pupils turned out to be quite different 
in the two classes, probably because of the different structure of 
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the tasics, I'he task of the first class was designed in a way that 
forced the pupils to do some planning and co-ordination of the worlc 
before they got started. They could choose different problems 
which were interrelated and mutually dependent. The task of the 
second class was wide open and all the pupils worked on the same 
problems. 

In the first clasn oo-operation went very well. The students 
were able to haindle conflicts within their groups, and they comple- 
mented and helped each other. Some said that during this short 
period they felt they really got to laiow each other, even though 
they had already been in the same class for half a year. 

In the second class the groups never managed to plan and co- 
ordinate their work, and some tendencies to competition between 
groups were seen. She tasks within a group tended to be distrib- 
uted so that each student was given responsibility for the part he 
knew best. All worked hard, but they tended to specialise rather 
than to co-operate. The second group was allotted a task that in 
a way was too difficult in. that it presupposed a learning process 
they had not been through* Given time, it would have been possi'ble 
for these pupils to gain the insights necessary to manage such an 
open situation; but they are in school only for one year (which is 
the case for many vocational schools) and this is probably not long 
eaough. We would not have been siJirprised if this second class had 
soon gone back to traditional schooling, although this provides a 
poor grounding for the ability to handle freedom. 

Other examples that illustrate an open learning situation and 
show that these principles might be applicable to other parts of the 
school system are those given by Sylvia Ashton Waraer(l5) and 
Paolo Freire»(l6) Warner has taught school beginners to read and 
write by having them choose their own vocabulary. These children 
learned that writing and reading might be important for them because 
it gave them a tool for better understanding and using their 
community. They produce their own readers and "text books", which 
to them is quite natural, for they are the ones who experience the 
daily problems, joys* sorrows - not the standard authors. In his 
alphabetising work in Brazil, mostly among adults, Paolo Preire 
worked much along the same lines. 

Summa ry 

The relations between school and the outside world of work may 
' range from total isolation via casual tourist excursions or movies 
to schooling being part of working-life and maybe, even, conducted 
on industrial premises. 

Our experiences indicate that the nature of this relationship 
depends to a considerable extent on the inner organisation of the 
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school. The working life is always moving, creating new and hitherto 
•unknown problems and solutions. If the schools tie themselves up in 
segmented subject structures and closed task structures with the 
corresponding timetables, text books, exams and rigid social relation- 
ships, their relations with the world of work will tend to be of a 
restricted and often irrelevant nature. 

The qualities of such a closed learning process are likely to 
produce a majority of passive and conforming citizens who are able 
to take orders but who dare not or are not able to raise questions 
and participate in decision-making and problem- solving. 

Our experience so far suggests that a possible alternative is 
to break up the segmentation of subjects and to work on more open 
task structures. The students of the electronic class have demon- 
strated that -if given relevant problems (which are always taken from 
working life) and the freedom to search into it (i.e. the tasks are 
open) they are even able to produce quite new solutions. 

The projects at the commercial school point to the problems of 
change. When change is contemplated, the previous learning process 
must be taken into consideration. Somehow the ability to use 
freedom does not seem to result from the command: "Be free!" 

The relationship between working life and school is basically 
different in the two cases. The electronic case is nearly an ideal 
one, conditions being the best. Experience with the commercial 
school indicates that our general ideas might have some relevance 
even in a quite formal and restricted setting where the structuring 
of tasks and the relations between subjects seem essential. The 
similarity of the cases lies in the fact that the learning process 
has been aomewhat turned around. The pupils begin with a totality, 
an open and often quite comprehensive problem. The necessary skills 
and specific methods have to be learned as highly closed tasks; but 
they are extracted from the totality and learned in context (often 
in very traditional ways) when this becomes necessary for the 
students to get on with the problem-solving process. 

Relations between working life and the school might of course 
be very similar even with a closed task structure, provided it were 
programmed. To maintain such relations it would however be difficult 
to continue with the segmentation of subjects. It is not easy to . 
do sensible work in periods of 45 minutes with different contents in 
each period. Of course interdisciplinarity could be programmed, 
and the time schedule designed differently. 

A change of task structure in school indicates a change in role 
relations, so that pupils become more responsible problem-solvers - 
and even posers - and the teacher more of a resource to the group, 
with the opportunity to learn along with the pupils. The, role of 
the administration would be that of a gate-keeper, one who provides 
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the learning group with conditions for autonomous work - rather than 
prescribing and controlling. The teachers would be more able to 
work as teams, learning more from each other, rather than being 
isolated. I believe the relationship between the participants of 
school is basic to the quality of the learning process. if the 
learning process is to back up the democratisation processes in the 
world of work and society as a whole to help pre.vent deterioration 
of the qualities of human life, this process should be kept open. 

It also must be kept in mind that school is not the only 
candidate for change in society, maybe not even the most important 
one. A better relationship between school and the world of work 
can hardly be expected if the trend of separating homes and work- 
places is extended. One does not learn much about working life 
growing up in a suburb consisting of schools, a supermarket, some 
service institutions and inhabited mainly by kids, retired people 
and Women. 

In what directions relations should develop between school and 
the rest of the working, world heavily depends on the quality of this 
life at work - how and where, for example, work places are organised, 
run and located. This, of course, (if I may return to my opening 
words) is basically a political question. 
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5. THT CONSEQUENCES OF PARTICIPATION 



Konrad von Moltke 
Amerikalcunde Curriculiimgruppe, Germany 

Synopgjg 

This paper argues that ''participation" describes a consensual 
social process of change in education involving many groups with 
interlocking relationships. Since this involves changing fundamental 
aspects of contemporary systems of education, its consequences can 
only be understood in relation to a comprehensive theory of education. 
For this purpose a temporal theory of education is presented. 

While this theory does not lead to a normative view of education, 
it defines certain limiting conditions attached to a learning environ- 
ment as well as role patterns for teachers, studem;s and the com- 
munity. These are viewed as setting limits for change through 
participation. 

To understand the operation of participation arrangements, the 
concept of ss/tt systems of instruction (for students/teachers) is 
introduced as the typical form of interaction between students and 
teachers in modern, large, formal institutions of education, ss/tt 
is viewed as a large group interaction paradigm as opposed to tradi- 
tional small group paradigms of education. 

The practicability of ss/tt instruction is then discussed. It 
can be effective only in the presence of a full supplementary *'extra 
curriculum": 

- Students must engage in peer group contacts outside the class- 
room which are not all opposed to what is happening inside. 

- Students must experience direct personal relationships with 
adult role models. 

- Students must have opportunity for individual reflection. 

- There must be a supportive home environment (particularly at 
a younger age) . 

Participation deals with this "extra curriculum", making it 
manifest and accessible to influence. Its most important conse- 
quences can be suimnarized as follows: 

1. Most schemes for participation will lead to giving formal 
recognition, directly or indirectly, to elements of the 
educational process which have previously occurred informally. 




2. Participation will tend to make manifest the motivation of 
the participants in the educational process. Curricula or 
othe.. school procedures can then be designed which respond 
more directly to the needs of students, teachers or the 
school^ s communities; it is assumed that these interests are 
not irreconcilably conflicting. 

3. Participation will tend to reduce the importance of ss/tt 
formats of education, changing *definitions of quality, 
affecting standards and all subsidiary related matters. 
This is frequently a source of conflict in dealing with par- 
ticipation arrangements. 

4. Participation arrangements make it possible to develop new 
educational roles over a flexible spectrum, decreasing over- 

V. all role antagonism but also reducing the importance of any 

one 'ole. It is directly opposed to tendencies towards 
prof essionalisation. i\ 

5. Certain forms of participation will vitally affect the 
economics of schools. It is argued that while schools will 
become harder to administer, they will also becomed economi- 
cally more effective. 

I WHO PARTICIPATES - WHY, HOW, AND IN WHAT? 

1. Part icij)at ion 

In recent years "participation" has become a catchword in the 
educational debate of many countries. Inevitably, many different 
things have come to be understood under this word. Its usefulness, 
and its danger, lies in the fact that it is not susceptible to any 
one unambiguous definition. Even prisoners can be said to partici- 
pate in their prison life, and students at a free school can legiti- 
mately complain about the lack of opportunit-.es for participation. 
We need to realise that participation is a consensual, situational 
term: it can be taken to mean differeut things in different situa- 
tions aind we must consequently redefine what we mean by "participa- 
tion" whenever we .reintroduce the word. 

This paper will deal primarily with participatory interactions 
within the school and between the school and its immediate com- 
munities, with the changing of relationships between institutional 
representatives (teachers, administrators) and "community" represen- 
tatives (parents, politicians, interest groups, community resource 
persons) and their effect, particularly on the one group which 
belongs both to the school and to the community, the students. To 
do so, we must first attempt to define which of the many kinds of 
participation are germane to our discussion and which tire not. 




Several attempte have been made to sort out the terminology of 
participation Distinctions can be drawn between participatory 
education - where participation is an educational goal in itself - and 
participation in education - where education is something that pre- 
exists whatever participation that may take place (Hayward 1973; 
von Moltke '973); between democratising education (Habermas 1970), 
introducing school democracy, student democracy (Jjj^rgenson 1973), 
community control (Pantini 1970) and :co-determination (Bericht 1973), 
meaning a wide variety of arrangements in school governance ranging ' 
from parent-teacher associations to decision-making in a school 
assembly and includng almost every form of representative, elected, 
appointed, direct or delegated 'form of involving students and their 
parents in decisions ranging from the hiring and firing of teachers 
to the most absurd details of everyday school life; between educa- 
tion in the community, community education and community involvement 
in education with parents, teachers, students, "community leaders" 
and varieties of other people in different degrees of participation 
activation and with widely differing notions of whether the school 
should act on the community or vice versa or both. It is impossible- 
to establish a working definition of participation from such piece- 
meal approaches 

The following distinctions are not meant to be normative, nor 
is any initial attempt being made to decide what constitutes "real" 
participation, and what does not. As we have argued, that is a 
meaningless question. These distinctions are designed to allow 
general discussion of the possible forms of participation, and in 
particular, of their interdependence. We will ask four major 
questions: 

loarticipates? Groups who are subjects of participation 
include students , teachers , administrators and a given 
school's communities (meaning students' parents; community 
institutions; decision-making bodies; local industry; inter- 
est groups). In a passive manner one might also consider 
a school »s environment, viewed as a resource or as an ob- ' 
stacle, as an element of participation. 

2- Why do they -particii^ate^ Motivation for participation varies 
from an expectation of regular information to an expectation 
of ultimate control, with many intermediate steps. 

5- How do they participate? Participation can be direct or by 
some form of representation, or delegation, active or passive . 

what do they participatP^ Participation can occur at the 
action or at the policy level. By action level in an educa- 
tional environment we mean strictly the actual activities of 
teaching and learning, their preparation, execution and direct 
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follow-up, as the ultimate goal and justification of any educa- 
tional institution. Curriculum development - an activity on the 
borderline "between action and policy - is considered to "belong 
to the action level only insofar as it is directed at an indi- 
vidually identifiable target group. By policy level we mean all 
formally recognised influences on the action level, including 
teacher conferences, school boards, boards of trustees, adminis- 
trative authorities, law making bodies and recognised interest 
groups such as teachers or student unions or employers' associa- 
tions attempting to affect the course of education as well as 
curriculum development for generalised groups. 

These distinctions offer virtually limitless opportxmities for 
combination, and as a matter of fact, experiments have been tried 
with almost every conceivable arrangement. It would be fruitless to 
attempt an analysis of all combinations, nor does it make sense to 
restrict ourselves to specific ones if we are to consider the effects 
of participation in general, particularly since these are in turn 
subject to coimtless situational variations. We must proceed in 
three steps: first we must consider the interrelationship of various 
forms of participation; then we will develop a theory of education 
^ which defines both the limits of part iciuat ion and its operation ; 
finally we can consider the special case of the consequences of 
participation in school-commimity relations. 

2. The interdependence of modes of participation 

Thus far, we have defined an amorphous field for discussion 
relating to participation. We can now make an initial restriction 
by pointing out that the ultimate test of participation arrangements 
is their effect at the action level. Policy formation should not 
become an end in itself, and to the extent that participation arrange- 
ments require more time and energy to be devoted to matters of policy 
formation this can only be justified in terms of its effect at the 
action level. This truism has given rise to the "diversion of 
energies" argument against increasing participation of anybody not 
currectly involved in policy formation. This argument is flawed in 
two regards: 



- it assoimes that current arrangements for. policy formation 
lead to policies which are optimal for the action level; 
obviously this assumption is subject to challenge and it can 
be argued that devoting more energies to better policy forma- 
tion will lead to better action, even if this involves some 
reallocation of energy; 
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- more importantly, it assumes that education is a zero sura 
game in the sense that the current division of energies 
(whatever that may be) is optimal, and any redistribution of 
effort from action to policy levels will mean a decrease in 
effort at the action level exactly corresponding to the in- 
crease at the policy level. 

A further argument against participation arrangements can be 
considered here, because of its inherent similarity to the foregoing 
one, and because it leads us one step forward in our argument; it is 
sometimes argued that increasing the input of one group will neces- 
sarily decrease the input of another. Again, the assumption of a 
zero sura game is involved. In this instance, however, the interplay 
of policy and action levels is more clearly visible: 

- Insofar as increasing participation at the policy level of 
previously uninvolved groups means decreasing the ability of 
those previously involved to influence decisions, the objec- 
tion is valid to the extent that it describes a political 
situation in which different groups are vying for influence. 
It remains to be asked v/hether such a redistribution is not 

in fact desirable (this v;as the crux of the decentralisation v.,^-"^,. 
dispute in New York City some years ago - Pantini 1970). It 
also remains to be seen whether changes in participation can 
be restricted to the policy level. 

- Insofar as increasing parent participation, to take one 
example, means that teachers "v/ill have to spend more time 
with parents and less with students" this is merely a refor- 

— mulation of the previous objection (in section III. I. below 
we will show why spending more time with parents and less with 
students may indeed be construed as a better use of a teacher's 
t ime ) . 

•- Insofar as a change in participation at the action level is 
envisaged (introducing parents into the classroom, changing 
student roles, or using the community as a resource, for 
example) it is manifest that education is not a zero sum game, 
that more persons can indeed participate so long as their 
roles are not redundant. 

The notion of redundancy (coined by Arthur Chickering 1969) 
turns out to be critical in any restructuring of education. 
Chickering postulates that, as an educational setting grows, special- 
isation increases, a larger absolute number derives increasing benefit 
from the institution but represents a progressively smaller proportion 
of the total population. The fate of the remainder can be described 
as redundancy: experiencing roles which do not provide access to 
meaningful participation in the life of the institution. While 



Chickering applied his hypothesis of redundancy to individuals, this 
can be equally applied to settings. 

All of these comments seem to suggest that participation is not 
a matter of simply bringing in some extra people, but that it also 
implies changes, . far-reaching and subtle, in the way those already 
recognised as participants in the schools will be able to work. As 
a matter of fact, we postulate that non-redundant changes in the 
level of participation between various groups at any level will 
always also affect the relationship of all other interacting groups 
at all other levels . 

This is a far-reaching claim but on closer examination it turns 
out to be almost self-evident. It is almost axiomatic that greater 
participation by students in their wn education requires an open 
environment and encourages participation by other groups (Von Moltke 
1973; Kozol 1972; Jji^rgenson 1975). Not quite so evident is the fact 
that increasing community participaiion at a policy level will 
equally affect relationships within the school, but it becomes rea- 
sonably clear as soon as we realise that participation at a policy 
level is designed to affect the action level, since policy-making 
should not become a goal in itself. To understand in what way this 
v/ill occur we must first attempt to understand the processes at the 
action level in such a way as to recognise tUe operation of changes 
in participation. 



II. THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR AN OTDERSTAITDING- OF 
PARTICIPATION 

1, A temporal theory of instruction 

' A critical question, in many respects the critical question, in 
dealing with changes in the levels of participation of various groups 
is whether these changes are designed to break down role differences 
or to make persons more effective in their various roles. Occasion- 
ally, advocates of participation appear to be striving to abolish 
student, teacher, commimity and administrative roles. One of the 
basic premises of this paper is that in any educational process 
students, teachers and their communities participate by virtue of 
their respective roles and that it is impossible to abolish these 
roles, since without them education is meaningless and ineffective. 

Roles are not suits of armour - there are ignorant, incompetent 
teachers and there are students who do more effective teaching among 
their peers - for better and for worse - than any of their instructors. 
Even good teachers are not always good teachers, nor do they pretend 
to be. There are meddlesome communities that involve themselves in 
what goes on in educational institutions for short term or political 




ends (cf. Salisbury 1969, for a discussion of this issue). Moreover, 
it is possible to obscure the boundaries between roles and to ease 
transitions. In fact, in many situations this offers significant 
advantages. Nevertheless, the roles of students, teachers and their 
communities, describing their dominant relationship are real and 
ultimately cannot be negated, 

The most common description of the respective roles of students, 
teachers and their communities is given by socialisation theory: 
teachers are viewed as the agents of society in transmitting the 
dominant values to a new generation. -We will instead develop a tem- 
poral theory of instruction which can serve to manifest the role.s of 
participants in the educational process as well as give some insight 
into instructional forms. It has the added advantage of represent- 
ing an approach to an analysis of roles in educational institutions 
apart from the traditional alternatives of harmony and conflict. We 
will develop a system of mutual dependence, in which harmony and con- 
flict can equally be viewed as depressions of mutual dependence. 
This is important to our further discussion, since a conflict model 
of education necessarily leads to a rejection of participation. It 
is generally overlooked that a harmony model has the same effect 
since it leads to the expectation that participation will eliminate 
conflict, which participation neither can nor should achieve. Pa- 
tently false positive expectations are ^no' more a basis for change 
than false negative ones. (The following is based on Rosenstock- 
Huessy 1951) 

A learning environment is characterised by the suspension of 
real time and its consequences. Normally, we act on the future in 
the present in an attempt to renew or to change the past, if we 
do not act we become victims of the future, but when we act this has 
repercussions which prove irreversible to a greater or lesser degree, 
depending on the importance of the action. Real time is character- 
ised by the fact that actions in the present have identifiable, 
irreversible consequences. The suspension of real time in an edu- ' 
cational environment is achieved by eliminating the present and the 
•onsequences of actions in it, a process most clearly reflected in 
the doctrine of academic freedom but actually underlying all teach- 
ing activity wherever it occurs. This does not mean that teaching 
and learning have no consequences, nor that teachers cannot be held 
responsible for what they teach; it means that teaching has no im- 
mediate nor irreversible consequences, only indeterminate future 
ones, that all teaching is ultimately irrelevant to present reality, 
concerned primarily with the future. Learning implies the right 
to make mistakes and not to be held fully responsible. 

As the common, almost hackneyed saying goes, we never stop learn- 
ing. There is however, an underlyj.ng fallacy when this argument is 
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used in an attempt to assuage students* very real and justified sense 
of constraint and subordination. Students are indeed in a situation 
which is different from that of most other "learners". While it is 
to be assumed that we all learn from our experiences, we are iieve 
discussing the curious phenomenon of institutionalised learning in 
a special social environment, a learning environment which is unlike 
any other social institution 

Learning from teachers is before the fact. What is said and done 
in the classroom may or may not have consequences in some as yet 
unforeseen future. If learning. is before the fact, teaching is after 
the fact: teachers teach what they have already learned or expe- 
rienced, whereby it is immaterial whether this learning took place 
five minutes or five centuries before: its test lies ^n its fu'^.ure 
applicability outside the classroom, in the use that students make 
or do not make of what they have been taught. This indicates that 
the elimination of present reality allows the telescoping of past 
and future into the microcosm of the learning environment. 
(Rosenstock-Huessy 1970) 

It is trv'i that some things are best learnt by being done, these 
are not the really important issues, and very often they are indirect- 
ly subject to important protections which transform them from reality 
into a kind of experiment with limited impact upon the experiments. 
For example, in the case of an apprentice, the master still assumes 
responsibility for the consequences of their work. The really 
important events of life and death, war and peace cannot be exercised 
except with reduced responsibility, which is tantamount to an ex- 
clusion of present reality. Very often so-called practice situations 
actually benefit from the protection of a learning environment, they 
are in fact experiments and the participants are free to acknowledge 
their consequences or to reject them; they also include the freedom 
to make mistakes, a freedom not granted to persons who are assumed 
to be acting responsibly. Not only is teaching irrelevant, but 
students have the right to be irresponsible as long as they do not 
confuse their learning process with reality. 

Confusing learning with reality has often given rise to problems 
between schools and their communities when the schools have ventured 
out of the classroom into the community for practice-oriented proj- 
ects. The difficulties have lain on both sides: communities have 
reacted too quickly and too sharply to activities which were only 
tentative or experimental, equating them with "the real thing" and 
reacting as they would towards comparable actions by any group of 
citizens. Members of the school, on the other hand, have tended to 
forget that their actions outside the school may be subject to 
"normal" sanctions whenever they threaten to have irreversible con- 
sequences in the community, and that these sanctions are defined 
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politically and not on the basis of the standards which may obtain 
I within the school. When a school becomes the base for community 

[ development, it will be subject to exactly the same pressures as any 

[ other institution which attempts to transform a community. Too often 

I somebody is left thinking " that because the institution happens to be 

; a school, it will enjoy special privileges in an arena which is 

subject to political (in the sense of publicly defined, validated and 
maintained) standards rather than educational ones. 

In general it should be remembered that the community which 
supports a school's pollution-study project does so also because it 
is politically acceptable, not only because of its educational value; 
and the same community may impose, vigorous , sometimes vicious sanc- 
, tions when the school, or a teacher or a student becomes involved in 

matters outside the classroom which are considered politically, 
socially or legally reprehensible. If a school decides that it must 
■nevertheless engage in such activities (as it sometimes legitimately 
may), it must be aware of the necessity to defend them not merely on 
educational grounds but through all the activities normally associa- 
ted with political persuasion. 

In the "artificial" situation of the learning environment, tea- 
chers and students are assigned clear temporal valencies: the teacher 
represents the past (not the present as most socialisation theories 
implicitly assume), the student represents the future. The political 
life of the community is the correlate of the present - it -provides 
the necessary protection of the learning environment by allowing it 
the exclusion of present reality; but it also sets limits on the 
ajnount of freedom allowed. These temporal relationships are irrever- 
sible: the teacher is confronted by the r-eality of his own limited 
life-span and the necessity to find successors; the student is limited 
by his lack of experience - unless he finds a referent of the past, 
he will be condemned to reinvent the wheel. While this may on occa- 
sions be a rational didactic approach in general there in not enough 
time for that in any one person^ s life. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that none of this implies a 
particular theory of expertise: persons lacking in identifiable 
expertise can be teachers (both to the good and to the bad) and stu- 
dents can be accomplished in the sense of this theory without having 
acquired any given form of expertise. All of our definitions of 
expertise are partial and secondary in comparison to the basic rela- 
tionships of teaching and learning. 

In addition to being the formal realisation of temporal relation- 
ships, the protected learning environment has the added advantage of 
saving tjjne. Because of the exclusion of present reality, it is pos- 
sible to compress large bodies of time and extensive bodies of 
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, experience into ve y :uriall periods of instruction. In real time, 
certain actions require certain amounts of time, defined by social, 
legal or physical necessity. In a learning environment, this re- 
quirement has been eliminated and it is possible to expand or to 
contract the amount of time devoted to a given subject almost at 
v;ill. The dis Jointedness of the learning experience, usually run- 
ning for many brief periods distributed over several weeks, months 
or even years, is no hindrance, since the unity of experience is 
maintained as long as the social group is intact. Events in a 
period or course of instruction are lai^gely interchangeable over time, 
since they are assumed not yet to have had any consequences (this 
is vividly demonstrated in the teaching of Socrates, one of the 
first to have fatally confused teaching and learning with reality. 
Socrates repeatedly leads his students up a wrong path in the secure 
knowledge that he can yet correct whatever false impressions may have 
been created, to the point of abusing the privilege - cf . Rosenstock- 
rtuessy -957) - 

An important element in the :;elationship between teacher and 
student is the stability of that relationship. If a course has not 
been completed in one period, it can continue next time, where it left 
off, but to do so one must be able to rely on the presence of the 
students. Consequently, the maintenance of a learning environment 
requires the added element of some minimum predictability. The 
problem of maintaining predictability (continuity) is one of the 
main difficulties of many educational experiments involving partici- 
pation (J^rgenson 1973; Kozol 1972). Established systems of educa- 
tion on the other hand have to cope with the problem that the 
necessity of maintaining temporal predictability in any given set- 
ting often leads to establishing uniformity for many settings in 
different places at different timec. This concept of predictability 
does not, however, imply that any set amount of time be available. 
It is important to, know how much 'time there is, not that any given 
amount of time is available. Some of the most important things can 
be taught in five minutes, and it is possible teach the most 
trivial matter for months on end . 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, we postulate three 
characteristics of a learning environment which explain its effec- 
tiveness and the reasons for its existence: 

- it is irrelevant, that is allov/s learning by mistakes; 

- it is a realisation of the temporal relationships of society; 

- it saves time. 

All of these characteristics depend on the suspension of real 

time . 
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The suspension of real time plays a vital role in the economics 
of formal institutions of education: wMle teaching takes time, it 
takes much less time than experiencing. It also takes much less time 
than is commonly assumed. Schools only function because a student \ 
can get an education from remarkably few constructive learning ex- 
periences. One good period of instruction can give meaning to hour 
and hours, sometimes even to years of seemingly meaningless grind. 
A student probably derives the greater part of his active knowledge 
from a small proportion of his formal learning activities. This is 
true independently of his ability to reproduce certain materials on 
demand. Schools have a dreadful tendency to pretend that all things 
should be equally important to all people, while they actually sur- 
vive by virtue of the fact that all of the things they are doing 
may actually be important to some people. 

In the long run, what is important about a student «s activity 
is not only what he learns but equally what he rejects, what he 
refuses to perpetuate. Selectively refusing to learn is an educa- 
tional activity, whether it is conscious or not. It certainly can- 
not and should not be entirely eliminated. This notion of a student's 
responsibility to sort out what he learns, his right not to learn, 
assigns him an active role beyond that of recipient of some kind of 
expertise, and links up with motivation theory. If we knew better 
what a student might be prepared to learn, we might be in a position 
to reduce the amount of waste inherent in any learning environment 
This is one of the major goals of any participation arrangement, 
whether for students or for other groUps, and is an important justi- 
fication for arguing that in certain instances less may indeed be 
more. Two particular kinds of participation arrangements are designed 
more or less explicitly with this in mind: by allowing students to 
participate in the formulation of their own educational goals one 
hopes to reduce the amount of unnecessary activity and by involving 
students in the community one establishes a measure of immediate 
applicability which will tend to increase student commitment. 

From a purely theoretical point of view, one might attempt to 
achieve a situation where a student is only offered (taught) what he 
is motivated to learn To move in this general direction makes 
sense only, however, if there is not a minimum curriculum which a 
student must learn, and if one can rely on a student's motivation as 
a sole guide to education. Neither assumption appears to be valid. 

2. Is there a minimum curriculum ? 

The theory as developed thus far postulates the elimination of 
present reality as a prerequisite for an instructional environment. 
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Obviously, this preiequisite can be fuli'illed by degrees. There are 
times - public celebrations, wars, revolutions - where the suspension 
of present reality cannot be justified by any means. In such situa- 
tions, the very existence of educational institutions is subject to 
doubt. The perfect construct of an environment totally shielded from 
present reality could come to resemble a prison before very long. 
Schools are social institutions subject to influence and change (we 
said above that the community defines the limits of its schools' 
freedom, not that it provides unlimited licence). They are, to a 
substantial degree, institutions designed to protect the individual 
learning environemnt of the classroom; and they are generally quite 
effective in doing so. Nevertheless, the degree of mutual dependence 
and influence between a school and its communities is a matter for 
constant negotiation. The shape of the future community is often 
at issue in conflicts between schools and their communities, and the 
students are the ultimate goal and arbiter of these disputes. 

As late as the 18th century, educational theorists in Europe 
maintained that it was undesirable to teach people more than they 
needed to maintain their relative station in life, and that some 
people should not be given any formal education at all (Herrlitz, 
1973). The notion that all citizens have a right to a certain 
minimum education stems from the French revolution, and the notion 
that all citizens have a right to the maximum amount of education 
they are capable of is essentially a phenomenon of the second half 
of the 20th century. Only recently have industrial societies devel- 
oped to the point where a citizen cannot effectively exercise his 
rights unless he has attained a certain level of education. While 
it is fair to say that literacy has become a universal minimum re- 
quirement of citizenship, this is a' very recent phenomenon and states 
have assiduously avoided putting this fact into legislation. In 
most advanced countries, the stage has been reached where literacy 
alone is not enough: anybody who is incapable of mastering elementary 
concepts of science or of understanding the workings of complex so- 
cial systems will ultimately find himself at the mercy of the society 
he is part of. Acquiring a minimum level of education can no longer 
be viewed as a matter of choice. 

• All of these skills have traditionally been imparted by schools, 
and the schools have understandably been made the prime vehicle for 
conferring them. This has, however, established a relationship be- 
tween the school and society which somewhat deviates from the postu- 
lates of our theory of instruction. The school has been entrusted 
with the task of securing a minimum level of education for all citi- 
zens as a requirement of society, raising the question as to the 
legitimate means f^or doing so . * 
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Our theory, ivat like any other theory of instruction not based 
on a bowdlerization of B.F. Skinner *s theories, clearly implies that 
no person can be forced to learn But just how far may one go in 
trying to cajole people into learning? Where does persuasion for 
the good of the student end and illegitimate force begin? Only 
in this century have educational institutions been faced with the 
necessity of deciding on legitimate means of teaching unwilling 
students. Previously, education was not a right but a privilege 
(Lettera 1967) , and consequently educational institutions felt free 
to impose their methods of instruction on their students and to expel 
those who would not conform. This assured a fairly high degree of 
congruence between students' motivation and the schools' activities; 
at least schools did not have to bother about motivation: this was 
largely a matter for parents and more indirect means of social sanc- 
tion. Only when the option to expel does, not exist or is limited 
need schools pay attention to student motivation. The methods of 
instruction are much the same today as fifty years ago, but the 
relationship of the school to the pupil has changed in that the 
institution now has an obligation to the pupil to motivate him to 
learn. Schools have consequently had to face the question of what 
is the most effective way to teach a minimum curriculum, or, to be 
more exact, they should have faced this question but generally have 
not , 

3. Modes of teaching and learning 

V/hat , indeed, are the ways in v/hich one can teach? It is 
common practice to talk about the student/teacher relationship, 
intimating that there exists a one-to-one relationship between the 
individual students and the individual teachers. In reality this 
is no longer the case in many schools. Individual teachers com- 
monly deal with many students in many different groups at the same 
time, and individual students are confronted with several teachers 
simultaneously. Since education takes place outside real time the 
sequential nature of these relationships is largely negated. The 
common experience in modern institutions of education is not one of 
student/teacher . elationships but of students/teachers relationships. 
Me will abbreviate this particular phenomenon as ss/tt learning. 

In contrast, there actually do exist meaningful one-to-one 
relationships between individual students and individual teachers, 
even in large complex educational institutions. V/e shall denote 
these m/a relationships (for master/apprentice). A critical dif- 
ference between ss/tt and m/a relationships is that the latter re- 
quire a certain degree of mutual consensus, whereas the former can 
still be maintained formall^r und^r one-sided coercion. As a rule 
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of thumb one can aasumy that as educational institutions grow beyond 
a certain threshhold size, the absolute number of possible m/a 
relationships continues to increase, but proportionately ss/tt 
relationships come to dominate the environment (Chickering 1969). 

The increase in the size of educational systems, combined with 
the increase in the size of individual institutions has led to a 
dramatic increase in ss/tt relat-* onships over the last fifty years. 
But this change represents the conclusion of a gradual trend. 
Originallly all instruction was through m/a relationships. It was 
rapidly discovered that the maintenance of such relationships did not 
require a student/teacher ratio of "1:1 but that one teacher could 
maintain liaison with a fairly large number of students, particularly 
if the relationship was formalized through classroom instruction and 
ce 'tain mutually accepted coercive measures to regulate communication 
between teacher and student were adopted. The next stage in this 
development was the sub-division of the curriculiun and the intro- 
duction of several teachers while still maintaining the basic forms 
of formalised m/a relationships. Ultimately, students were typed 
by age and grouped accordingly. Thus a transition was made from 
m/a forms to ss/tt without any conscious change in paradigm. The 
essential difference between ss/tt and m/a relationships is not a 
matter of class size alone; it is a question of attitude, both of 
the teacher and the student, of the fo.rm of the existing consensus 
and of the ability to establish open-ended mutual communication. 
The question is whether ss/tt is an effective means of teaching a 
required curriculum, or any curriculum for that matter. There are 
a number of considerations to be taken into account: 

1. ss/tt instruction is a form of division of labour: as long 
as we define our curricula and DUr concepts of expertise in 
terms which imply division of labour, it cannot be entirely 
eliminated. 

2. There is a change in expectation on the part of students 
which corresponds to the division of labour on the part of 
teachers. Since teachers cannot be expected to teach all 
subjects, students are no longer seriously expected to retain 
all they are taught in every subject. Consequently, educa- 
tion has taken on an increasingly indeterminate character, 
since students are no longer expected to master a full cata- 
logue of skills to attain maturity, bu-t are offered a variety 
of possible areas of choice after they have mastered a minimim 
initial curriculum, ss/tt instruction accurately reflects 
this indeterminacy. 
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3. 3s/tt reduces the impact of personality on teaching, allow- 
ing .greater standardization of instruction. As long as 
equality of opportunity is defined as exposing all- students 
to more o.^ less the same experience, ss/tt has strong philo- 
sophical advantages. 
A . The very impersonality of ss/tt in comparison to .m/a is an 
advantage when schools are required to retain students irre- 
spective of success or failure. It is probably more than 
the average teacher can bear to maintain any kind of close 
personal relationship with large numbers of failing students 
particularly since the student's failure and the teacher's 
sense of personal failure are closely related. 
3. The growth of educational systems has not only meant that 
schools have been required to retain failing students some- 
wheve in the system but also that they have had to accept 
teachers who were less than optimally effective. This is 
an often overlooked aspect of the situation. To put it 
differently: a certain measure of mediocrity is inevitable 
when very large numbers of teachers are all being measured 
against a uniform standard. ss/tt instruction is a protec- 
tion against the consequences of necessary mediocrity. 
. ss/tt instruction increases the total amount of contacts 
between students and teachers, theoretically increasing the 
chance that students will somewhere encounter at least 
one teacher suited to their disposition. Since modern 
systems of education rely on this kind of wastage, they 
are closely linked to ss/tt instruction. As a matter of 
fact, this aspect of ss/tt instruction holds true only if 
a number of further conditions are met in the immediate 
environment of the student since otherwise redundancy in- 
creases proportionately more rapidly than opportunity. In 
this observation there is a potent argument for participa- 
tion arrangements as a supplement to ss/tt institutions. 
There are certain kinds of material which lend themselves 
to ss/tt instruction particularly well This is true of 
general theoretical subject matters, and consequently most 
intermediate instruction is in this format. Matters of 
method and practice lend themselves more ■ eadily to m/a - 
forms, and consequently both elementary subjects and ad- ■ 
vanced -esearch training tend to take place in this para- 
digm. To some extent, the use of ss/tt instruction has 
proven self-reinforcing. Since surface perturbation can 
largely be avoided, it lends itself particularly well to 
systematic exposition of subject matters. Consequently, we 
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have come to believe that certain subject matters can only 
be thus presented, since they have always been presented in 
this form. 

All of these observations combine to indicate that ss/tt in- 
struction is in some instances unavoidable. In respect to certain 
kinds of subject matter it has even come to seem desirable. Further- 
more, some persons can learn and teach in ss/tt situations more 
readily than others but there is presently no way of predicting 
this. To some extent, therefore, the shot-gun approach of ss/tt 
teaching which characterises most schools is justified: if one is 
forced to deal with an heterogeneous population, as public schools 
are, all one can do is expose everybody to a wide variety of expe- 
riences and hope that there will be something in them for each 
individual. On a large scale, this can only be done through the 
ss/tt format. 

This should not, however, be construed as justifying the 
excesses of most school systems which have come to identify ss/tt 
instruction with education itself. They have convinced themselves 
that if students can be forced to give the appearance of accepting 
the formal process they will indeed have somehow been educated 
against their will. 

Education is a much more complex process than is usually 
recfognized in school curricula, involving a spectrum of activities 
outside the formal curriculum. Given the necessity for complex, 
comprehensive systems of public education to employ ss/tt instruc- 
tion to some extent if they are to expose their students to even 
the most elemental opportunity to learn, it still needs to be said 
that ss/tt instruction is meaningless. 

- unless students are engaged in peer group contacts outside 
the classroom which are not all in direct contradiction to 
what is happening inside; 

- unless students experience m/a relationships besides their 
formalised ss/tt instruction; 

- unless students have the opportunity of individual reflection 

- unless (particularly at a younger age) there exists a sup- 
portive home environment. 

The best measure of this "extra curriculum" is social class, 
since it defines a student's access to reinforcing peer group rela- 
tioni3hips, to adult models, and most often his scope for individual 
reflection as well as the nature of his home environment. Recent 
studies have confirmed that this element of a student's education 
is even more important than the school environment in which he 
experiences ss/tt instruction. 
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Arguably, ss/tt forms of instruction have worked thus far where- 
erer the necessary support functions are secured. On the other hand, 
v/here the necessary background is not present, ss/tt instruction is 
bound to be a frustrating, essentially fruitless endeavour. This 
observation leads to the inevitable conclusion that schools must be 
different depending on the socio-economic backgroimd of their 
students. In other words, every school must in some way reflect the 
characteristics of the community it serves. Exactly in which way 
it should do so is a matter of paramount concern for the educational 
debate. Our approach to theoretical problems of education supports 
the view that to achieve some measure of equality of educational 
opportunity it will certainly not suffice to offer the same'schools 
to all communities . 

At root, all arguments about the relationship of schools to 
their commuiiities are arguments about the socio-economic background 
of the schools' students. As long as the complementary activities 
of ss/tt instruction' are assured, and ss/tt instruction is not 
arrogating a disproportionate importance to itself, it is unnecessary 
to adjust the curriculum of the schools. 

It hardly needs to be argued that many schools in industrialised 
countries currently have to do with conmunities which do not assure 
the four conditrons above, and that in virtually all schools the" • 
formal aspects of the curriculum have been over-emphasized. Unless 
one is willing to use this as a wo.^king assumption there is no real 
ne"d to consider the consequences of participation, the schools are 
doing beautifully, and one should not exert great effort to change 
something that is functioning v;ell, except perhaps to make it just 
a little bit better. On the assumption, however, that there is a 
problem of imbalance towards ss/tt instruction, there are two basic 
strategies for dealing with this problem: 

- Decreasing the role of formal education directly (deschooling) ; 

- (riving recognition to the informal elements of the learning 
process (various forms of participation) 

Both strategies can be used in a complementary fashion. ' They both 
are designed to have the ultimate effect of decreasing the impact of 
success or failure in ss/tt settings of education on people's lives. 
While the former strategy assumes that a natural process of self 
and community education still exists, or at least can be resurrected, 
the latter is more sceptical, and assumes that some degree of struc- 
ture should be given to these informal processes. Both strategies 
have their peculiar pitfalls. Deschooling runs the risk of trans- 
ferring important aspects of social decision-making into a realm 
of greater unpredictability. In particular, there is the very dis- 
tinct possibility that it will tend to reinforce the impact of social 
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teckground on a per2;oii»s chances for success by removing the system 
of instruction without putting anything in its place. Participation 
arrangements rim the risk of destroying what they are trying to 
preserve by giving it too narrow a construction in the interests 
of making it manageable and predictable. Nevertheless it offers at 
least the theoretical hope of affecting the impact of social class 
on a student's life by bringing some of its effects out into the 
open. 

III. THE CONSEQUENCES OE PARTICIPATION 

The previous discussion has been necessary so as to create an 
overall frame of reference within which to understand the conse- 
quences of participation. We have tried to establish various forms 
of participation, to discuss the roles of participants in the educa- 
tional process in such a way as to be able to set limits on partici- 
pation, and to introduce various informal patterns of education, so 
as to be able to describe the operation of participation. In dis- 
cussing the consequences of participation, we will try to limit 
ourselves, insofar as possible, to those consequences which have to 
do with the relationship of the school to its communities, momen- 
tarily disregarding the equally important forms of participation 
within the school, in spite of the fact that these are, as we have 
argued, closely interrelated. 

Our discussion of the consequences of participation will cover 
five general areas in which participation arrangements can have 
significant impact: 

1. Most schemes for participation will lead to giving formal 
recognition , indirectly or directly, to elements of the 
educational process which have previously occurre d informally* 

2. Participation will tend to make manifest the motivation of 
the participants in the educational process, thus making it 
possible to make them more effective in their roles. Curric- 
ula or other school procedures can then be designed that 
respond more directly to the needs of students, teachers, or 
the school's communities; it is assumed that these interests 
are not irreconcilably conflicting, 

3. Participation arrangements make it possible to develop new 
educational roles over a flexible spectmam decreasing overall 
antagonism . 

4. Participation will tend to reduce the importance of ss/tt 
formats of education . ,^ ^ 

5. Certain forms of participation will vitally affect the 
economics of schools . 
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Before discuasing the effects of participation under these 
several headings, it needs to be pointed out that these effects are 
interlocking - they cannot be viewed- as~ alternatives, among which' 
It is possible to chqose at will. They are part of a comprehensive 
social process we have here called participation, involving the 
schools, their teachers and students, and their respective communi- 
ties. It is most certainly a local phenomenon in the sense that it 
involves only those geographically proximate. The interdependence of 
these effects needs to be kept in mind, since not all of them may 
necessarily be viewed as desirable (there is a "price" to be paid 
for putative advantages) and because in polemic discussions there is 
a tendency to emphasize only those aspects which happen to suit one's 
interests . 



^- Giving recognition tn informal urocesses of P.flno.^f.^nr. 

It may not be immediately apparent how participation procedures 
tend to give recognition to informal processes of education. The 
current view of educational institutions is built on a number of 
important abstractions focused on the teacher as transmitter of 
knowledge, evaluator of achievement, and representative of some higher 
ethic embodied in the search for truth and the rules and regulations 
of Ministry. Consequently, all efforts to control education have 
been directed towards controlling the teacher, and only through Mm 
the student. This view is quite congruent with the formalised 
curriculum which has been adopted and but slightly adapted from 
schools of the nineteenth century. Introducing persons who do not 
necessarily share an unambiguous relationship to these abstractions 
into either the policy or the action level of education will certainly 
tend to perturb the existing system. It will also mean that students 
can no longer be content to take their cues from (or manifest their 
opposition to) the teachers, they must respond to their peers, gtheir 
parents and their communities also while in school ' At the same 
time, the school will be in a position to influence the parents and 
the community in a variety of heretofore unexplored ways, it too 
can no longer be content to operate on the students through the 
teachers. Consequently the scope of the formally recognised activi- 
ties is widened far beyond the limits of the traditional formal 
curriculiom. 

a) Peer group contactg 

Very often, students are considered to be participating in 
their education simply because they are students Since most edu- 
cation involves a certain amount of coercion of the student, by law 
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and by social pressures, this is not a self-evident proposition. 
We have discussed above that there may be situations in which it 
is legitimate and even desirable to coerce the student into doing 
something he may not immediately want; but even then it is necessary 
that the student acquiesce in his own coercion. Peer group in- 
fluences play an important role in this regard, and by establishing 
avenues for student participation, both at the action and at the 
policy level, but preferably in direct rather than representational 
forms, it becomes possible to identify the direction in which such 
influence is going, and in certain situations to act on it. Peer 
group influence is obviously not necessarily a beneficial influence 
from the point of view of the school. 

In the area of student participation there is a multiplicity of 
schemes originating from the action level designed primarily to make 
the internal functioning of the school more effective. We need not 
discuss these schemes or their effects here. It is, however, 
necessary to re-emphasize the fact that such schemes (the "open 
classroom" is the best toiown of them) can only succeed if they have 
the support of the parents. In other words: while the arrangement 
itself theoretically does not require any change in the relationship 
of a school to its communities, it usually ends up doing so in 
practice , 

In the area of student participation there is, however, a 
further vaiexplored realm with important repercussions on the rela- 
tionship of the school to its communities: the use of pupils as 
teachers. Obviously, students are constantly learning from one 
another This is a particularly important function within the frame' 
work of ss/tt institutions, since the sorting out process by which 
students retain or do not retain certain materials is heavily in- 
fluenced by such peer group activities. It is possible to make 
arrangements for the use of students as teachers, both formally and 
informally. Again, the open classroom is a particularly good 
example for this kind of development, since more advanced students 
will constantly be employed in teaching their younger classmates ' in 
a variety of direct and indirect ways. To be effective, such an 
arrangement requires giving up the principle that students of equal 
competence are always Instructed together; as a matter of fact it 
creates a positive requirement to assure that an adequate range of 
competence is represented in any one group to allow subgroups to 
function effectively even in the temporary absence of the teacher. 

This in itself leads to subtle changes in the relationships 
Ijetween school and community: it reduces the number of selection 
decisions the school can make; it changes the relationship of the 
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teacher to the student, and consequently affects the status of the 
teacher in the community; in particular jfh means that parents are 
farced to ascertain the progress of their children substantively 
and not formally: previously, a parent could restrict himself to 
controlling test scores, grades, and promotions from one class to 
another. In a school with some measure of student participation, 
parents have to ascertain in specific terms of acquired knowledge 
or skills, or through direct, fairly continuous contact with the 
school, the progress of their children. In addition, such partici- 
patory ventures generally require the structuring of classes into 
sub-groups with considerable autonomy. Since the teachers can no 
longer be present with all groups at all times, there is a strong 
incentive towards admitting other adult resource persons to the 
classroom, or transferring a certain amount of authority to students. 
Furthermore, such sub-groups will have a tendency towards pro;ject- 
oritntation, ultimately leading them out of the classroom into the 
community, which in turn creates the necessity for a whole chain of 
subsidiary contacts with community groups and resource people, 

This chain of interdependence has been developed as a practical 
illustration of the interlocking characteristics of apparently quite 
distinct forms of participation, whose common denominator is simply 
that they create scope for influencing the educational process for 
people and groups not formerly able to do so. In the situation 
described, the goal of greater student participation, which seemingly 
can be accomplished within the school, ends up requiring important 
changes in teacher roles, and involving groups not previously present 
in the classroom at all. 

m/a relationshiDS 

We are not yet fully aware of the differences between ss/tt 
and m/a instruction, if only because we have continued to attempt to 
understand the working of ss/tt in terras of m/a alone. The differ- 
ences between m/a and ss/tt become particularly apparent when con- 
sidering their relative determinacy: the m/a relationship generally 
is fruitful in pursuing clearly identifiable goals, whereas when 
goals are unclear ss/tt relationships are a necessary part of the 
learning process. 

The fostering of ra/a relationships "differs from all other 
kinds of participation, in that it represents an activity which has 
at various times received at least as much protection and sanction 
as ss/tt environments. This kind of activity may arise when 
community members are allowed to enter the school as resource persons. 
It is interesting to note that such community resource people gener- 
ally feel themselves most at ease in an m/a relationship with 
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clearly defined responsibility, because their role in the educational 
process, and particularly their relationship to the students, is 
tangible • 

When a school consciously seeks to enlarge the opportunities its 
students have for m/a relationships, it will soon discover that its 
internal means are limited and consequently it must try to find help. 
This does not always mean that community people will actually come 
to the school. In many instances, m/a relationships can be de- 
centralised, allowing the students to go out into the community. In 
this v/ay the community becomes part of the school. This is simply 
not possible in ss/tt instruction which requires the' physical insti- 
tu-cional framev/ork of the school. Conversely, if and when community 
"people are interested in becoming involved in the schools at an 
action level and can establish some form of competence^ they will 
normally be employed in increasing the opportunities of students for 
m/a contacts. 

It is different to assess the importance of m/a experiences in 
the context of the overall learning and growth process of the stu- 
dent. We have stated that m/a instruction was at the origin of all 
teaching/learning relationships. Consequently one may safely assume 
that it is possible to provide a complete education through an m/a 
relationship. This continues to be done, but on a large scale it 
simply does not appear economical, and with students who are not 
motivated it does not seem feasible. Nobody knows, however, to 
v/hat extent one can actually dispense with such ultimately personal 
contact betv/een students and teacher personalities One used to 
talk about the importance of examples, but these have gone out of 
style. There is, of course, in all participatory arrangements, but 
particularly in m/a relationships, a danger of negative impact. We 
have pointed out that peer group influence can also be negative. 
SimilaL'ly, m/a relationships make personal characteristics of tea- 
cher and student a substantive element of the educational process, 
and this can always have the effect of giving scope to characteris- 
tics one views as negative, ss/tx environments allow us to mini- 
mise the personal variations of instruction. But to what extent can 
one safely depersonalise instruction without affecting the humanity 
and the sanity of teachers and students? Very often, personal con- 
tact with a teacher of average .ability and average personal charac- 
ter will have a greater and more beneficial impact, than an imperson- 
al relationship with a teacher of high ability, in respect to ss/tt 
environments. 
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c) Individual reflectinn 

There is no way to institutionalise individual reflection 
Homework and "study hall" are attempts in this direction, but the 
very control which is exerted has the effect of forcing the student's 
activity back into orbit of formal ss/tt situations. A recently 
promulgated regulation of the Hamburg school authorities clearly 
illustrates this dilemna: the authorities issued exact guidelines 
governing the maximum amount of time a student could be required to 
spend on homework, differentiated by class level. The purpose of 
the regulation was to stop abuse of homework for disciplinary ends 
(clearly a coercive measure designed to bolster ss/tt relationships), 
but m doing so it firmly institutionalises a self-learning process 
which is unquestionably most effective when it is voluntary and 
extra- institutional. The debate on this measure brought out two 
interesting points: 

. - The school authorities emphasized that they preferred to 

abolish homework and to have all-day schools but that they 
did not have the personnel to do so. This would then lead 
to some kind of "study hall" as a replacement of homework; 
- The regulation, and particularly the accompanying statement, 
were a clear indication that contact had broken down between 
the schools and the homes of their students. Even in Hamburg, 
a city publicly committed to increasing participation (albeit 
initially exclusively at a policy level), the school authori- 
ties showed a distinct preference for countering this break- 
down by drawing more and more functions into the school itself 
instead of pursuing the alternate option of trying to find 
ways of working with the communities in which the schools were 
located to communicate their concerns and, equally important, 
to learn more about the constraints under which their students 
are living. 

d) Pamily support 

Several school functions already require co-operation between 
schools and parents, but increasingly this co-operation is no longer 
possible. One hears complaints from the schools that parents are 
not discharging their duties, and complaints from the%arents that 
they are "expected to teach their children themselves" because the 
school is allegedly not doing its work properly. What actually 
appears to be happening is that both sides expect the other to be 
helpful by doing things exactly the same way that they would them- 
selves. Schools tend to expect parents to understand their childrens' 
curriculum and not to confuse them with "unnecessary'^ questions; 
.parents expect schools to take on many disciplinary and educative 
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functions which they should properly be discharging. "Sex education" 
is the most controversial subject in this area, but in many com- 
munities truancy 'is similarly a difficult issue to confront. 

In all of these areas functioning lines of communication are 
becoming indispensable, and this implies some form of participation. 
It would be an error, however, if such participation took^place on 
the terms of one group or the other exclusively, that is if schools 
expected parents to participate, but simply to reinforce their con- 
cerns, or pa:ents declared themselves willing to participate simply 
for the sake of getting the schools to do even more things they are 
ultimately not equipped to handle. 

The creation of possibilities for individual reflection and 
the provision of adequate family support are very much interlocking 
phenomena. Formal institutions necessarily put a substantial strain 
on the students, and this is particularly pronounced in the case of 
ss/tt environments, where students have to cope with complex inter- 
personal and impersonal relationships at a relatively young age. 
Without adequate family support they can hardly be expected to do 
so . 

One of the ma^or effects of school/community participation 
schemes is that families will better understand their roles in the 
formalised educational processes which are characteristic nowadays. 
There are a variety of arrangements which all lead to this result. 
One can bring parents into the schools as visitors; involve parents 
in school decision-making; establish. informal links between parents 
and teachers; use parents' expertise by involving them as tutors; 
use parents as aides, both in and outside of school. We need not 
discuss the relative merits or demerits of each of these schemes. 
What is important is simply that they will all tend to have the 
same result: by involving parents in the life of the school they 
will *provide vital support for the students. Again it needs to be 
emphasized that parental support is not necessarily always beneficial. 
The dangers of abuse are always present, but they are preferable to 
the dangers arising form the absence of any involvement; they may 
be instigated by the interaction of student, parent and school. 



2. Participation and motivation 
a) Students 

Indirectly, the entire preceding discussion has dealt with 
matters of student motivation: when a student has access to the full 
"extra curriculum" in a satisfactory manner one may assume that 
motivational problems will not be a major factor in determining 
his success or failure within ss/tt instruction. The importance of 
motivation in learning particularly in ss/tt environments, is 
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•universally recognized. According to most studies, student motiva- 
tion can "be affected up to a certain point without adjustment of the 
actual process of student teacher inte:. -action through epercion or 
the threat of coercion or the application of reward systems. Con- 
sequently, all schools w-ith ss/tt instruction have applied more or 
less developed and camouflaged measures of this kind, expulsion being 
the most drastic of them. Since the advent of compulsory school 
attendance laws, the ability to expel students has been curtailed, 
and we are currently witnessing the gradual reduction in schools* 
ability to transfer students as a punitive measure, both because of 
the spread of comprehensive schools and because of the application 
of the basic rules of civil freedom also to students in their rela- 
tionship to the schools. Consequently, schools have used a large 
variety of other means of coercion, not all of which are (as we have 
a.'gued above) intolerable a priori. But recently there has been 
evidence that certain limits of coercion have been reached within 
ss/tt systems of instruction. Arguably, lack of motivation is the 
single major factor increasing the cost of education. All coercive 
measures, from taking attendance to expulsion hearings, are ulti- 
mately a diversion- of resources from the teaching and learning goals 
of education. Some informal American studies have indicated that 
t-eachers devote more than 50 per cent of class time to regulatory and 
disciplinary matters. 

If there is one argument common to all schemes for participation, 
it is the argument that it will serve to improve the motivation of 
those involved. Consequently the question is, which forms of par- 
ticipation are likely to affect student motivation. Most directly, 
schemes for student participation in governing their own education, 
but these are not the iimnediate subject of this paper. More indirect- 
ly but equally important are schemes to increase the relevance of 
what goes on in school. To understand what this means, we must 
refer back to the theoretical framework outlined in section II. 
There it was argued that education is essentially irrelevant, that 
is, it takes place without reference to any one immediate applica- 
tion. This has a powerful alienating effect which it takes a sig- 
nificant level of motivation to overcome. It was pointed out that 
certain things can indeed be learned by doing them, that is taking 
full responsibility-f or them first time. What this does is tie 
education, which generally is independent of present reality, to some 
predetermined, perhaps somewhat protected segment of the present. In 
practically all cases this will involve the community, since teachers 
are inherently disqualified by virtue of their primary relation- 
ship to the students. It means either sending students into the 
community or bringing elements of the community into the classroom. 
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through some arrangement involving the participation of parent or 
community groups or both. 

Having argued the case from one side, we can also turn it around, 
and point out that bringing parent or community groups into the 
schools can have a significant effect on student motivation by 
making what goes on in schools more relevant. It has the added 
effect of mediating bet\veen students and teachers. Motivation is 
^very often defined as a student's motivation to do a certain thing; 
on the other hand, very often motivation or the lack of it is not 
dependent on the nature of the thing involved but on the relation- 
ship of the student to the teacher. To introduce additional persons 
into this relationship can often mean easing whatever inhibiting 
influence a teacher may have on a given student. • 

b) Teachers 

Teachers are thought to have high levels of participation in 
most educational systems today, and any change is consequen-cly sup- 
posed to be detrimental to their interests. Teacher attitudes 
towards most experiments in participation indicate that they see 
no particular advantage in them for themselves. Very often, however, 
teachers are economically and socially dependent on the existing 
system, and consequently it involves substantial willingness to take 
risks to even conceive of alternatives. Furthermore, teachers often 
feel estranged from administrative bodies that control their schools, 
so that there certainly appears to be more scope for increased 
participation at this level. Teachers are often in fact in a rather 
ambiguous position, since their role is defined solely in terms of 
their relationship to their students, but in reality their work is 
very much controlled by outside forces which they view as unrespon- 
sive. Since the existing system is keyed to the teachers, a high 
premium is attached to controlling them, whatever the price. 

This situation is stultifying to teacher initiative in any 
direction, but ultimately the teachers have more ability to change 
schools than any other single group, Insofar as participatory 
arrangements serve to make teachers more effective in their roles as 
teachers, they will inevitably end up increasing the teachers,' 
prestige, contrary to what is generally assumed. The problem with 
the present situation is that a teacher's prestige is often considered 
to be inherent. Status is, however, a consensual social phenomenon. 
Teachers no less than preachers or politicians require visible signs 
of confirmation in their roles, from parents, from the authorities, 
from community groups (often the media are particularly important in 
this respect) aiid above all from the students. Participation, where 
it is effective will often increase the burden on the teachers. 
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It most often will also dramatically increase the rewards for those 
who are involved. 

The importance of teacher motivation is often underrated. As 
a matter of fact, it is second only to student motivation as a 
factor influencing the ability of schools to function. Even though 
there are countless teachers who view teaching as simply another 

job (with rapid expansion of the teaching profession this is all 
but inevitable), it is dangerous in the extreme to model teacher 

■oles on this attitude. Schools would very soon break down. 

Very often the better teachers will also prove, willing to 
engage in participatory arrangements, in fact many of them do so 
unconsciously. This indicates the validity of our previous argu- 
ment. It also creates great problems, both in staffing participatory 
environments and in evaluating their success or failure, frequently, 
one finds that the participatory arrangement is in competition with 
the rest of the system for the best teachers' time; and as a conse- 
quence of attracting unusual teachers, the validity of an experiment 
can often be drawn into doubt. What needs to be pointed out here 
is that such experiments invariably involve the teachers and a 
.further group. And in the case of the latter it is obvious that 
even if these are the most able of students, parents or community 
resource people, they represent an immediate net gain for the school. 

c ) Community groups 

The degree of control presently exercised by the community or 
by groups in the community over education is a matter of sometimes 
ideological debate. Unquestionably, the community in the broader 
sense must supply the necessary protection to allow a school to 
function, and undoubtedly it can threaten to withdraw that protec- 
tion by involving itself in the affairs of the school through its • 
political organs. To a certain degreee the immediate community of 
the school shares in this role. Consequently, ultimate control over 
the schools is vested in somebody who reflects the community's -'r. 
political structure: be it ministerial, local school board or local 
administrative or elected authority, from this point of view, the 
community has a high level of involvement in the school's affairs. 

This role, while sometimes exercised through a form of repre- 
sentation, can hardly be described as participation, since in vir- 
tually every instance, the bodies vested with control over the schools 
have tended to exclude any further community influence on them. The 
trend is self-reinforcing: education administrations tend to arrogate 
authority to themselves, and community groups to delegate more and 
more authority to the schools and their administrative structures. 
This trend has been further abetted by legislation and teacher 
, practice. This has caused many parents to withdraw from responsibility 
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towards their children, which in turn has forced schools to take 
on more and more of the task. If parents are to play a constructive 
role in schools, ways must be foiind to involve them directly in what 
goes on inside them. This can occur both at the action and at the 
po,licy level, but in each instance it has important consequences in 
terms of the interrelationships between parents, teachers, school 
authorities, community groups and students. 

Ultimately one must answer the question: who speaks for the 
community? Dealing with large bureaucratic institutions (which 
school systems by now invariably are) requires a certain degree of 
expertise. Dealing with one * s fellow-citizens in open confronta- 
tional process requires a certain ability to speak and to resist 
manipulation. Do only those with "community expertise" get to 
participate? At certain levels this is undoubtedly true: only 
democratically legitimised, representative bodies have any chance 
of dealing effectively with central authorities. But there are 
many levels of participation, and participation at central levels 
cannot replace the different requirements at decentralised levels 
In local schools, opportunities for direct participation increases 
and within a school subgroups may exist which allow individual 
participation almost independently of participatory skills. It is 
necessary to define what the relevant "community" is in any given 
situation and to structure participation accordingly. In view of 
the fact that participation is voluntary and depends on motivation, 
it is unrealistic to develop avenues of involvement which do not 
correspond to participants' expectations. The first act of partici- 
pation is still the decision to participate. 

3. Reducing the importance of formal' education 
a) Changes in teacher roles 

The most important immediate effect of increased participation 
of any kind at the action level is a change in the role of the 
teacher. We have discussed some aspects of this change in relation 
to teacher motivation, but there are many more ramifi cat ions f since 
in response to the manifold measures to control teachers (either by 
careful screening devices prior to appointment or by controlling the 
curriculum, or both), these have in turn acted to protect themselves 
and to cement their position within the educational system by a 
steady process or by prof essionalisation and centralisation. These 
trends are drawn into question by participation arrangements of 
almost any kind which involve the immediate community or the students 
of an individual school. 
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Even in participation at the policy level, the teacher* s role 
may change substantially, depending on the scope given to partici- 
pation. Formal schemes, such as pavent-teacher associations, already 
have some effect on teachers in that they force them to justify their 
actions by some standard other than those of the profession alone. 
When the profession's standards are cited in such a relationship it 
is often done in an attempt to curtail discussion; the fact that 
this is successful does not negate the equally important fact that 
it can be challenged by parents without the kind of professional 
^eopardy which teachers must risk who run counter to the prevailing 
wisdom of the p::'ofession 

Parent-teacher associations have, however, generally been 
subject to much the same external constraints as teachers. This 
is vividly illustrated by reported comments by school authorities 
in Hamburg when justifying recent reforms which gave students and 
parents increased influence in the schools. When someone pointed 
out that the new assemblies (with equal rep.^esentation from students, 
parents and teachers) might institute undesirable innovations, it 
was pointed out that the authorities retained the right of final 
review and veto over anything these assemblies might do. In all 
fairness it must however be added that the burden of proof for a 
decision had indeed been shifted away from the schools towards the 
authorities; the shift was simply not quite as complete as first 
appearances would have it. 

Even in various arrangements for opening the schools to their 
communities, either by offering night school instruction or by mak- 
ing the school available for community activities, or by bringing 
more community members into the school, the teacher's role will 
change. In non- instructional situations, the teacher is obviously 
no longer the sole referent. In fact very often such activities are 
so separate from the rest of the school's life that teachers will 
not perceive any relationship between the two. But even in instruc- 
tional situations the teacher's role is subtly changed when he faces 
adults. Not only do all of these adults have some element of compe- 
tence where they could themselves function as teachers, even though 
this may not be at all academic in nature, but also the temporal 
relationship is affected. When facing yoiing students, the teacher 
is the undisputed referent of the past, as is clearly illustrated in 
the teaching of history, whi^h will deal exclusively with matters the 
students have not actively participated in. In the case of gi^own-ups, 
this is no longer the case. Furthermore, parents and community people 
cannot leave their roles behind when they enter the school; they are 
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older, consequently the unconscious time-span they work with, is 
reduced, and the ability to exclude present reality is dramatically 
reduced. 

Unquestionably, ss/tt instruction lends itself to prof essional- 
isation, since it becomes possible to view teachers* activities 
quite apart from any relationship to students (since such relation- 
ships are excluded a priori, and rapidly come to be viewed as out- 
side any rational control). Moreover, an individual teacher's 
responsibility can be much more narrowly defined, since not the 
individual effort but the cumulative effects are the ultimate 
outcomes of education. 

One might argue that these effects of ss/tt instruction are 
self-evident because that is precisely the way in which we have 
defined it. Prof essionalisation was not, however, part of our 
definition; and the whole complex is self-reinforcing: ss/tt 
instruction lends itself to subdivision of subjects; subdivision 
lends itself to restriction of teacher competence; restriction of 
competence lends itself to prof essionalisation, and vice versa. 
Social relationships are never causal; they are mutual and inter- 
locking. 

Where participation arrangements involve the introduction of 
a project structure (and at the action level they invariably do) 
this in turn threatens the subject-related competence of the teacher 
(and consequently his present role) since a project is defined not 
in terras of a discipline but in terms of some immediate reality 
which is to be replicated or isolated for instructional purposes. 
This will normally defy corapartmentalisation and force the teacher 
into a position of having to teach where he does not have competence 
according to the traditional standards . This does not mean, as we 
have argued above, that he necessarily does not have the competence 
to teach at this level at this time since teaching does not imply 
any one definition of competence. It is a responsive activity and 
the measure of competence is the ability to give a response which 
corresponds to some disciplinary ideal. Probably any increase in 
the participation of non-professionals will lead to the inclusion 
of some kind of participatory competence as part of teacher training, 
indicating that an increase in participation will not abolish pro- 
fessionalism but rather cause a shift in our definition of what 
constitutes prof essional. behaviour . 

b) The "Quality" of education 

Arrangements for participation will normally reduce the total 

amount of information offered to students and will tend to emphasize 

process over content. Relative to prior norms, developed on the 
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basis of ss/tt instruction - giving exclusive attention to what- 
ever happens in school and assuming that more is usually better - 
this will appear as a reduction in the "quality" of education and 
greater surface inefficiency will be visible. One of the paradoxes 
of ss/tt systems with their built-in reliance on duplication and 
wastage is their surface efficiency: large bodies -of material are 
covered and measures of success or failure are so impersonal and on 
such a short time scale that a coherent and apparently convincing 
pattern emerges - as if learning were a linear process without 
effort and contention! Any change from such a system, even if more 
efficient in terms of long-term student retention in relation to 
teacher effort, will have the appearances of greater inefficiency 
because of more visible activity and turbulence. 

The issues of ^q^lity are important, emotional issues (we will 
discuss them further in relation to problems of evaluation) but 
they are closely linked with questions of equality of opportunity 
and the role of the schools as institutions of social selection. 
Consequently it is vital that they be confronted and clarified. We 
have argued that there is an important "extra curricula" connected 
with the formal experience of school. We have argued that social 
class correlates positively with access to that "extra curriculum". 
Consequently any rational policy for equal opportunity cannot afford 
to restrict itself to providing equal access to the formal curricu- 
lum. Until some degree of equality can be achieved in relation to 
the "extra curriculum", schools cannot conceivably be significant 
vehicles for achieving greater equality of opportunity than they 
currently are anyhow (one should not overlook the fact that schools 
have always provided a certain measure of social mobility and con- 
tinue to do so). We further argued that participation arrangements 
are the major available vehicle for exploring the possibilities of 
affecting the "extra curriculum", The "price" will have to be the 
appearances of a reduction in quality. 

c) Changes in standards 

With increased participation there will, for a considerable 
period of time, be a confusion of standards, that is, of formalised 
measures of q^^ality. ^Large systems generally do not worry about 
inherent quality; once established their main concern is maintaining 
"standards" derived from some original notion of quality, and these 
standards very soon become ends in themselves, even when they are 
no longer indicative of the sought-after quality. Consequently, 
large systems are more responsive to any shift in standards than 
to a deterioration of inherent quality. 

The initial phase after an increase in participation generally 
engenders disputes over the success or failure of the venture. As 
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a rule, it has been identified as a maoor departure in the educa- 
tional system (whether the change involves more parent involvement 
or whatever) and it will be accompanied by an understandable and 
legitimate concern for . evaluating. The difficulties arise when old 
standards are applied to new processes, and the dispute rapidly 
moves from one of success or failure to one concerning the legitimacy 
of evaluations. 

Even when it comes to rather traditional outcomes of participa- 
tion (for example whether students have, as is often claimed, learned 
to learn - a typical process outcome rather than a content one) it 
is extremely difficult to verify them. All of our objectivised 
meas\u?es aim at establishing what was learned by way of content. 
Recourse to research of a disciplinary kind is hardly any help 
either - the research ethic itself is anti-process, since it requires 
a "data base", one of the most static concepts ever invented. Pro- 
cess measures necessarily have high levels of indeterminacy which 
can be bridged only on the basis of personal a^dgment, and this in 
turn requires acquiescence on the part of the judged, in other words 
an important element of personal trust.* In typical conflictual situa- 
tions, such trust may not exist, particularly since one party to such 
disputes is often convinced that it is not a matter of trust at all. 

The call for evaluation of participation schemes is fundamentally 
legitimate. The critical, issue is not whether there shall be evalua- 
tion or not, the critical issue is that the criteria for evaluation 
must be consonant -with the stated goals of the participatory arrange- 
ment, and there is a universal suspicion that such criteria will be 
slanted one v/ay or another to affect the outcome. As a matter of 
fact they are, since evaluation criteria in educational enterprises 
are never objective but consensual - even if they have been objecti- 
vised, they require the consent of those. being evaluated who may v«ry 
often challenge the applicability of the objectivisation procedures 
as destroying the ability to measure faithfully, and rightly so, as 
we have tried to point out. 

d) Participation and selection 

As a consequence of the shift in standards, participation should 
normally reduce the importance of current measures in selection 
decisions, since these in turn are dependent on prevailing standards 
of excellence. It needs to be emphasized, however, that this is not 
identical with a reduction of the importance of schools in social 
selection procedures. The opposite is in fact the case: on the one 
hand schools would become much more complex, open, responsive insti- 
tutions, on the other hand they would be more explicitly equipped to 
play their role in the selection process. 
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. There la a real dilemma here, the dilemma which marks the divid- 
ing line between participation procedures and deschooling measures. 
Attempts to promote equality of opporfanity through an extension of 
formal education to a much larger population have largely been a 
disappointment. By changing the schools through increased partici- 
pation, one is essentially trying to revitalise an institution which 
has failed so that it may try once more. On must seriously consider 
whether schools are incapable of being transformed in such a manner 
as to make them effective instruments in promoting social equality. 
Conceivably they may only be part of a larger overall strategy; 
conceivably they may be so closely linked to one form of instruction 
that the best we can do is to limit their influence, on society at 
large while taking other appropriate steps to promote equality. 

Increased participation introduces new factors into the process 
of social selection, factors which are not necessarily stable over 
time and place and which may prove difficult to express in sequen- 
tial terms . 

Criteria of social selection are not identical with educational 
achievements anyhow. In reality, all selection decisions are multi- 
dimensional already, whether this is openly admitted or not. By 
formalioing this multi-dimensionality one is not making it any 
harder to achieve a measure of social equality - one is simply making 
it evident why so little progress has been achieved in that direction 
under the present system. 

4 . Nev educational roles 

The process of steadily increasing specialisation and profes- 
sionalisation has seen the creation of a multiplicity of new roles 
in the schools, from school psychologist to poet in residence. 
What has gone unnoticed is the fact that while many more roles have 
been created, these have conformed to a very small number of basic 
patterns. The roles are differentiated by the tasks which people 
perform, not by their basic relationships to one another. As a 
matter of fact, with the creation of many new roles we have seen a 
steady reduction in the variety of role patterns in education. 

Participation will lead to a much greater variety of role pat- 
terns which one might describe as para-professional, that is of 
persons exercising functions normally reserved for professionals 
without acquiring the status of professionals because they are fully 
committed elsewhere. The teacher's aide is a typical para- 
professional, only that he is generally construed as being dependent 
on the teacher. It is important that new groups admitted into the 
school not be made dependent on the existing constellations, 
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We have discussed a number of such situations: parents as 
resource persons or referents in m/a relationships; community per- 
sons in similar roles; students in teaching functions; adults as 
students. In none of these cases do the persons involved actually 
discard their primary role. They have the important function of 
developing roles over a much more differentiated spectrum. Instead 
of viewing education as solely the relationship of teacher and stu- 
dent (whether in an m/a or an ss/tt mode) one can then view the 
process as something new and essentially different, which we might 
call the education society to indicate that education is a funda- 
mental process of temporal renewal in an environment as rich in 
relationships as the community which surrounds it, even though it 
still remains in many essential aspects protected from the immediate 
presence of that community. 

5. g^he economics of participation 

The economics of participation are a relatively murky subject, 
since nobody has had enough experience with participatory experi- 
ments to make confident claims as to their economic impact. In- 
directly, they have been explored in connection with the economics 
of the voucher plan in the United States of America (Levin). There 
is a general rule that experiments end up increasing the cost of 
education because they tend to be additive. This is not always the 
experiments' fault, since very often authorities will only authorise 
them if they feel certain that the former structures are adequately 
protected to be resurrected when needed. This obviously involves a 
certain amount of duplication. In addition, there is a concept of 
seed money, which argues that start-up costs of an experiment . will 
exceed normal operating expenses. Consequently the initial phases 
need to be better financed. But this argiunent contains great dangers, 
since the "richness" of the experiment will cause envy and will be' 
grounds for rejecting the validity of its results, and can create 
unjustifiable expectations. As a general rule, it is advisable to 
fund experiments exactly as one would fund "normal" operations, but 
allowing great discretion in the internal reallocation of funds, 
since this process is very often part of the essence of the experi- 
ment. In most instances, educational costs have risen so steeply 
that this should provide an ample basis for operation (J^irgensen 
?975). 

In spite of our sketchy knowledge about the economics of par- 
ticipation, some ready hypotheses are worth pursuing, 

a) The cost/benefit of commitment 

We have argued above that the custodial functions of schools are 
a diversion of resources. This ar'gument can be taken a step further. 
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Certain coercive measures are all but unavoidable. Consequently, 
such measures are not always a diversion of resources. But some- 
reasonable balance must be maintained, and there is .evidence to 
indicate that the costs of coercion are not only reflected in the 
time actually spent on the measures involved but also in the decrease 
on effectiveness of all other activities in the school. To put it 
in its bluntest terms: the more the schools resemble custodial in- 
stitutions such as hospitals and prisons, the more teachers will come 
to resemble custodial personnel. This fact is vividly illustrated 
by the series of films made by Gerry Priedman on "total institu- 
tions" (on the basis of the theory of Goffmann): . .Titicut Pollies ! 
Police; High School. It is also reflected in much of the language 
used by young people to describe schools (Kozol 1968). Custodial 
institutions are expensive simply because they are determined to 
maintain their operations independently of the will of their 
"clients". In social institutions this always costs money and 
destroys the social climate of the institution. While the parallel 
to prisons is still very much overstated in most cases, the econo- 
mics of the basic processes involved are very much the same. 

A rather more positive example of the economic benefit of high 
motivation is the Open University. Its costs have consistently 
lain under those of comparable institutions for the very simple 
reason that high motivation is a built-in prerequisite for success 
and consequently there is a strong' process of self-selection among 
applicants. The Open University, in dealing only with self- 
motivated students, illustrates very clearly the direct impact of 
positive motivation on costs. 

T^) Capital investment and participation 

The capital investments required by education have grown enor- 
mously over the years. Even while complaining about the \mder- 
utilisation of educational facilities, authorities have continued 
to build on the assumption that all activities of a school must 
take place within specially constructed buildings. Once these 
buildings are there, complaints about their underutilisation accumu- 
late and schemes are devised to increase the rate of use. 

One may well ask, however, whether the buildings need have 
been constructed in the first place. Parkway School in Philadelphia 
has gone all the way in abolishing its school bvildings and using 
the community as its school. In this paper, we have argued that it 
is not possible to dispense with ss/tt instruction and this always 
requires some special kind of building. Nevertheless, Parkway does 
indicate one important potential economic effect of changing school/ • 
community relationships in favour of a more participatory procedure. 
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Several other examples exist, whicii may be even more indicative 
although they are. drawn from higher education. The Open University 
is one. It has been able to build a significant central facility 
and to maintain a number of decentralised facilities while still 
staying well below normal levels of capital investment. Dartmouth 
College recently instituted a plan under which students were ex- 
pected to spend at least 25 per cent of their time "in the field", 
and was thereby able to increase its enrolment by one third without 
the necessity for a major new capital investment ^programme . More 
m\mdanely, most schools which have experimented with participation 
have found that a substantial number of activities were taking place 
outside the school (sometimes in such unusual locations as the 
local prison or the nearest cafe) allowing them to manage with what 
would otherwise have been entirely inadequate facilities. 

c) Teaching loads 

In most countries, teachers view themselves as overworked. In 
the case of teachers who try to do their work conscientiously this 
is undoubtedly true. Two factors must be taken into account: as 
educational systems have grown, emphasis has been increasingly 
placed on the formal ss/tt relationship. Consequently teachers have 
been expected to undertake many tasks which previously were part of 
the "extra curriculum". Homework is a relatively simple example of 
this: it is becoming harder and harder to transfer work from the 
classroom to the home environment by way of homework, for both good 
reasons and bad. Consequently teachers must somehow accommodate the 
work which would have been done at home in their class schedule with- 
out being officially allowed to reduce the amount of other activities 
covered. This increases the pressure under which the teachers must 
work. The other factor is the general reduction of working hours 
which the teacher has'only participated marginally in. Most coun- 
tries view a- weekly teaching load of from 20 to 25 hours as quite 
normal for teachers. With only superficial preparation and taking 
into account the variety of supplementary tasks teachers are having 
to undertake, this translates into a weekly work load of 50 to 60 
•hours, particularly since a certain amount of vacation time is needed 
for work-related activities. 

There have been great difficulties in reducing teaching loads, 
Not only are the costs prohibitive, but in a growing system the 
tendency is always to increase group sizes as a means of absorbing 
some of the temporary pressure. As group sizes have grown, however, 
priority has been given to reducing group sizes rather than teaching 
loads; both measures are in direct competition. The introduction 
of mediators into the teaching process, should they be students teach 
ing students, or parents and other resource persons teaching students 
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or sending students out of the school to learn "on location", offers 
the opportunity for significant financial savings. a?his is a system 
already universally in use (some might even say in abuse) at colleges 
and universities where student-s are used as tutors, assistants and 
instructors. These, arrangements , however, often fail to achieve the 
desired educational result (although they always achieve the desired 
economic effect) because the participating students are not free to 
act in a new role but are forced into rigid teacher roles. This 
phenomenon is worth citing since it is a clear illustration of the 
consequences of trying to choose between interloclcing effects of 
participatory arrangements. 

d) ParticiDation and the calendar 

To achieve these' effects, a severe strain will be placed on 
the calendar. We have frequently mentioned that participation ar- 
rangements will often ..lead to surface turbulence*. This is most 
dramatically illustrated in scheduling difficulties. 

The free disposition of one's time is one of the most valuable 
assets; consciously or not, one of the first things which people will 
do when they get a chance, is to reschedule their activities to suit 
themselves. Unfortunately, preferences are not uniform, and as a 
consequence most participation arrangements which go beyond mere 
formalism will ^require a rather fundamental reworking of the indi- 
vidual calendars of students and teachers as well as of the overall 
institutional calendar. School calendars have increasingly been 
modelled on the scheduling procedures of industrial concerns which 
are product-oriented and not person-oriented (Rosenstock-Huessy 1953). 
Any change in these practices will have a deep impact on everybody 
involved in the schools. A loosening of the calendar is unquestion- 
ably desirable: just as the deeper inefficiencies of ss/tt instruc- 
tion are linked to its surface efficiency, so the diseconomies of 
facilities utilisation are linked to the inflexible calendar of most 
institutions . 

In general it can be said that increased participation will 
make the schools much harder to administer centrally. Decentrali- 
sation becomes a necessary corollary of participation. If there is 
one group which will unquestionably have to either carry a greater 
burden or relinquish significant amounts of influence under partici- 
pation schemes, it will be the administrative authorities. 

In this nearly self-evident observation there lies the seed of 
the undoing of. any participatory scheme since there will have to be 
an interface somewhere between local authority and central authority 
where two opposed paradigms of legitimacy confront one another: 
participation assumes that authority derives from action, and that 
education groups engaged in purposive action should be 
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self-legiti^te , Most educational systems are, however, presently 
constructed' On. a hierarchical principle which assumes that ultimate 
authority has "been Tested in some central hody and is delegated from 
there. The point of interface (generally the person highest in the 
hierarchy still recognised as legitimate hy the participants, in 
most cases the school director, in some a single teacher, and very 
rarely an official of the central administrative authority) will he 
the point of conflict, a conflict not "between two persons or offices, 
hut a conflict carried out within a single person or office which 
is viewed in its hierarchical context hy those "higher up" and its 
participatory context hy those it represents. 
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Chapter III 
A OVERVIEV 



Stuart Maclure, United Kingdom 



A number of separate, though, interrelated themes emerge from 
the discussions at Slaugham and from the papers, presented to 
the conference. The outcome of the discussion is better described, 
perhaps, as the opening up of some common areas of concern and the 
exploration of some differing hypotheses about them them as a set 
of conclusions. Of conclusions there were few which could be drawn 
with any confidence, because the nature of the conference was such 
as to exploit the differences of experience, expertise and national 
backgroxmd and not to seek a consensus upon which acceptable 
generalisations could be based. 

What stands out from all this is that school and community 
interaction still has no clear-cut silhouette - it presents a number 
of different shapes, all of them fuzzy at the edges. In the absence 
of any unifying theoretical frame, the kaleidoscopic effect is ^ . 
likely to qontinue. An international conference like this one is 
important as a means of focusing attention and separating different 
parts of the whole into manageable patterns. Three areas of dis- 
cussion emerged from the conference as topics of major interest: 

1. Which Community? 

2. Radical Revolution or Marginal Improvement? 
3» Participation and Professionalism 

1, Which Commimit y? 

Who speaks for the comm\inity? Which community are you speaking 
about? These are varieints on the questions which recur in every 
discussion emd in one paper after another. 

One aspect has already been referred to: for much of the time 
the discTission dodged the questions of central and "local government 
in education, (l) Most, of the examples of commxinity schools and 
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» alternatives came from the United States, Canada and tlie 
United Kingdom. The United States is the classical example of the 
devolution of power in educational administration to the local 
school board. In the United Kingdom the distribution of functions 
between the" central government, the local authorities, and the 
examination boards, leaves a good deal of leeway for experiment 
and initiative at the level of the school itself. It cannot be 
insignificant that attempts to develop local responses to local 
community needs seem to be more forthcoming where the mechanism for 
establishing national responses to national community needs is seen 
to be weakest. 

Many of the types of school and community interaction within 
public education systems Which were described and discussed at the 
conference woiild have been legally impossible in many of the count- 
ries represented in OECI> without some special dispensation or legal 
provision for experimentation. The Yerres centre which M. Estfeve 
described was made possible under special experimental rules and 
depended upon the continued support of highly -placed backers within 
the bureaucracy. 

It was clear that in many countries there is much interest in 
making possible more experiments of this kind even where the normal 
rules would prevent them. But the difference between a series of 
exceptional experiments planned and engineered from above and spon- 
taneous local adaptation to circumstance and opportunity in a highly 
decentralised system is real enough. 

Special experiments may be successful as pilot projects. They 
may point the way to large-scale changes (though the process anal- 
ogous to tissue rejection whereby the schools at the local level 
successfully resist innovation imposed from the top is well enough 
documented by now to give rise to some doubts). But a "central" 
policy of local community action is quickly seen to be a contra- 
diction in terms unless it implies a deliberate intention of re- 
linquishing national control hitherto exercised over a range of 
educational policies in many centralised educational systems. If 
there is to be an intimate relationship between the school and the 
local community with impact on a' wide range of school activities - 
the whole gamut of what the Anglo-Saxons call the curriculum - then 
it does mean accepting a degree of pluralism of aims, values and 
practices which has hitherto been unacceptable to the exponents of 
national education in many European countries, for reasons which may 
still be thought to be politically sound* 

It is self-evident that more decentralisation of power would 
open the way for more flexible responses to community demands. But 
this does nothing to answer the political questions about which 
decisions are properly taken at which level. 
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It co\ild be that for some purposes the community should he very- 
local indeed; for others it must be the nation state. Where to 
place the different loci of decision-making in education must depend 
on the particular aims and purposes attributed to any national 
education system within the totality of social policy. "Which 
community"? therefore, is also a way of asking the extent to which 
national arrangements for education are deemed to be subordinate to 
larger social aims such as uniform standards of provision, a common 
curricxilum, and competing concepts of equality and equality of 
opportunity. 

The answers depend on weighing one social good against another - 
national aims versus local needs, equality versus choice, efficiency 
versus diversity.... The tendency to concentrate experiments in 
local community school development in deprived areas and inner city 
sltuns serves to accentuate these political value conflicts because 
the differences which may be expected to arise as a result of local 
initiatives show themselves in overtly social class terms. They 
lead to attempts to develop curricular activities, teaching methods 
and social interaction programmes which are appropriate and meaning- 
ful for a deprived urban working class and schools which can de liber 
ately respond more fiilly to the perceived and expressed needs of 
urban communities whose principal characteristic is poverty. The 
logical corollary to a special deprived working class curriculum for 
an educational priority area in Liverpool or Marseilles or Hamburg 
must be a "privileged middle class curriculum" for the more salu- 
brious parts of town. In many countries this would represent a 
reactionary situation - a return in a new guise to explicitly class- 
based curricula, producing an inevitable tendency to polarise social 
class conflicts and politicise the schools. 

To voice this interpretation, however, is to risk falling into 
a trap which was always present in the general discussion - of carry 
ing things to their logical conclusion, that reductio ad absurdum 
which can be more misleading than anything else when dealing with 
educational -activities which are rarely logical and never conclusive 
There are a whole range of gradations between absolute central 
control and absolute local autonomy and most of the interesting 
questions are concerned with matters of degree - how to discover, 
consult and reflect intermediate communities. This is, after all, 
only an educational example of the larger political question. of how 
to orchestrate the sub-groups of sectional or regional or local 
interest which exist within the larger framework of the state, the 
difference being that in educational politics the sub-group may be 
extremely informal and extremely local. 

As far as education is concerned, most countries recognise the 
need for intermediate units of administration between the national 
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or state government and the school itself - units which may or may 
not correspond with local government institutions for other public 
services. There is, therefore, a range of levels at which educa- 
tional policy and administrative decisions are made, each with some 
claims to represent the community in a valid way. 

The existence of these institutions of regional or local govern- 
ment - each with its own legitimacy and each charged with the duty 
of representing the community for different purposes, complicates 
the process by which school and community interaction can be en- 
couraged at the local level. 

Por many educational purposes, the level at which community 
involvement is important is the school itself, a level at which 
elected politicians may only have a limited role to play, and may 
well resist the transfer of responsibilities from - say - the local 
authority to - say - a school board of governors. (2) The political 
representative who has submitted himself to the ordeal of the ballot 
box may be disposed to dispute the legitimacy of the claim by the 
parent or the leader of some local interest group to be in any spe- 
cial sense the representative of the community. Yet, at the action 
'level - the, individual school, or some part of it - these unelected 
representatives may be the more effective spokesmen for the relevant 
section of the community. (The logic of this, of course, goes even 
further: for many educational purposes, the community is the individ- 
ual child and family. Community involvement could easily become 
tyrannical if it usurped the role of the parent and the student whose 
personal commitment and motivation is a factor in the educational 



The more seriously the idea of pluralism is taken, the sooner 
this leads away from the limited discussion of public education 
"systems" which imply homogeneous communities (with strictly limited 
choice doD^inated by urban transport, zoning rules and so forth) 
towards alternatives of other kinds. These imply a lack of homo- 
geneity - the existence of different communities alongside each 
other with their own separate educational needs and predilections. 
Historically the Churches have provided the most familiar examples 
of this kind of pluralism, reflecting their differences (which now 
seem more like similarities in a secular society) in their own de- 
nominational schools,, taught by their own teachers and celebrating 
their own religious rites. Most European countries have found ways 
of coping with this form of pluralism, if necessary reflecting it in 
parallel systems of Catholic, Protestant and secular schools main- 
tained from public funds, or else accepting the existence of a large 
network of private church schools alongside the public system. 

The question "Which Community?" differentiates, therefore, 
between two kinds of school and community interaction. On the one 
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hand there is interaction between public schools - institutions of 
the state or of local government - and the -neighbourhood community 
which the school exists to serve, and on the other hand, the school 
may interact with looser, non-geographical , communities of like- . 
minded individuals, united not by neighbourhood or topography but by 
interest ^ religious, social, political, educational. Ethnic con- 
siderations may cut across this distinction. So too may questions 
of educational organisation involving academic selection and currie- 
vlar differentiation. But the existence of this kind of community - 
self-selected and the reflexion of communal diversity, not homo- 
geneity - raises a quite different range of questions. When they 
are linked - or contrasted - with conventional ideas of community 
development the full extent of the challenge of pluralism becomes 
apparent. 

If, as some of the United States participants suggested, homo- 
geneous community development is a chimera never to be realised . 
because consensus is disappearing, then the community schools which 
will come to the fore will be of this pluralistic kind and interest 
will therefore focus on administrative devices like those in Denmark 
and Holland for channelling public funds into the private alter- 
natives, set up by parents' co-operatives and independent foundations. 
Or else, what begins as the development of alternatives within the 
state system, when geography and transport permit, gives way to the 
logical triumph of consumerism - school and community interaction 
at" the most local level of all - in the shape of education vouchers 
and all that they imply. The formidable apparatus of public educa- 
tion in Europe seems solidly hostile to the public recognition of 
pluralism by such a radical innovation as vouchers and the deliberate 
dismantling of a huge and powerful bureaucracy which vouchers would 
entail. But the interest now being aroused by experiments on these 
lines in the United States lies in the fact that, starting from 
opposite ends of the argument, certain groups of liberals and con- 
servatives seem to be coalescing behind the concept of private choice 
to which vouchers give expression 

At a more modest level of discussion arguments about the organic 
nature of community enter into every phase of the debate. What is 
the largest size of social organism in which the individual can 
actually play a direct part? Direct participation differs in 
essence from participation through representatives - or -does it? 
i/mat political institutions are needed to reflect the contending 
elements within the local community? Many of these questions come 
up in the never-ending discussion of participation and the relations 
between the participating community in all its forms and the pro- 
fessionals within the education system to which reference is made 
later on, g »J) 
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It would be absurd to speak of drawing conclusions from debate 
which showed so wide a diversity of local circumstance, local aims 
and responses, local personalities. It was difficult to resist the 
belief that the success or failure of existing schemes (leaving 
aside, for a moment, the questions which "success" and "failure" 
beg in this context) depends to a large extent on individual fac- 
tors - the charismatic qualities of those who take part, their 
personal commitments, their ideologies, their missionary zeal, their 
administrative competence or ineptitude and sectarian fire. Along- 
side these highly personal attributes of individual teachers, admini- 
strators, community "persons" and leaders, go the political and 
ideological movements which they generate collectively, and the deep 
divisions of opinion about society which school and community interac- 
tion opens up, 

2. Radical Revolution or Marginal Improveme nt? 

At the theoretical level the gap between the radicals and the 
evolutionary educators is so wide that it is not at all clear that 
they are speaking* the same language, Robert Ashcroft's paper opened 
up a lively discussion of these and related issues. On the face of 
it there is a fairly straightforward polarisation - which can be 
shown by the evidence of the conflict which has arisen in practice 
between the radicals and the evolutionists. 

But practical experiments in community interaction do not 
necessarily correspond neatly to the ideal types which are postulated 
by these alternatives. Individuals* are caught in a crossfire. The 
language they use often invokes the same windy rhetoric, and the 
difficult, but necessary task is to recognise the full import of 
the rival theories on which "mainstream" and "radical" approaches 
are based, without at the same time taking them at their face value 
or pushing either to their logical extremes of violent revolution 
or liberal conservatism. 

The highly individualistic nature of many community school 
projects have enabled some profoundly radical schemes to go forward 
with backing from the funds of governments which do not subscribe 
to their frankly subversive aims. Yet, as Ashcroft points out, 
sooner or later conflict with authority tends to become inevitable 
and the life expectancy of radical experiments is not good, nor is 
the job security of radical community educators. 

The causes of conflict are not hard to find if the educator 
throws in his lot with the radical community worker who sees his job 
as helping people to interpret their living conditions in a deprived 
area in Marxist terms and to go on from there to mobilise the re- 
sources for change. Politicisation of the school curriculum brings 
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obvious dangers of collision with, public education authorities and 
professional organisations. 

More often than not open conflict comes less at the school level 
than in connection with adult education where what is and is not 
acceptable is much less clearly defined and anything - including 
overt political material or an immediate political issue - may be 
grist for the adult educators' mill. And alongside all their 
political grounds for confrontation there may also be more obviously 
educational ones - when for instance the essentially conservative 
ideas of the community members themselves conflict with progressive 
teaching methods espoused by the community-minded teacher, or when 
the teacher is ultimately unwilling to cede to the community power 
and influence which he himself has taught it to demand, 

^he radical approach, by reason of its root and branch character, 
can only be assessed in relation to the global aims of social re- 
generation which it embraces; it can only be seen as a whole - it 
is almost a contradiction in terms to tiy to isolate the school and 
its doings from other much more fundamental attempts to turn the 
community world upside down# 

For most practical purposes a majority of the participants in 
the CERI conference were looking for evolutionary educational change, 
not radical revolution. They approached questions of school and 
community relationship from the point of view of educators first and 
sociologists or community development workers second, Their point 
of departure was the impact of the community on the school and the 
profound belief that without close working relationship with parents 
and with" Community institutions they could not mobilise the full 
resotirces which they needed to enable each individual child to 
achieve his full potential, 

This is a personal interpretation of the attitudes of many 
different individuals - a presumptuou.s attempt, maybe, to describe 
a consensus of view which was never deliberately sought, on the 
basis of a rapporteur's notes of many meetings. This "educational" 
viewpoint was certainly not the only one nor is it presented as if 
it were, Bu-t if the starting point was educational, the pursuit of. 
experience and argument led quickly to the point where the educa- 
tional and the community enrichment( 5) aims commingle and fuse 
together. Then the teacher's paternalistic desire to mobilise 
community support merges into his equally genuine desire to see 
community institutions gather strength; his jealous concern to pro- 
tect his professional competence has to take account of his own 
commitment to participation and "resource-sharing; his responsibili- 
ties towards his pupil's individual advancement take their place 
alongside responsibilities to a local community and what seems most 
relevant to its immediate life, 
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The sociologists tended to analyse the role conflicts of the 
teacher in such a situation in terms of threats and reactions to 
threats. They found the teachers in a community school in an im- 
possible position in which survival depended on successful bluff or 
cheerful hypocrisy. Those at the conference who had found themselves 
in the thick of it in their own practical experience recognised the 
tensions - including the tensions which might lose a radical his job 
or cause a "mainstrearaer" to manipulate a situajion patemalistically 
rather than see his work destroyed - but seemed willing to accept 
these tensions as part of the given situation. A certain realistic 
resignation seemed in order. As one former headmaster observed in a 
phrase which might have served as a motto for the conference: "if 
you don't expect too much you won.'t be disappointed". Expecting too 
much is the perermial risk when any new fashion hits the educational 
scene. 

Jerry Fletcher spoke for many when he stressed the need for 
evidence about limited yet valuable kinds of development - marginal 
changes which were good enough to be worth the effort. VHiat kind of 
empirical practical norms could be applied to the process of analysis? 
How could evidence of participation be standardized in a form in 
which it could be shared in very different countries? What were the 
"trade-offs" which came into the account - the losses as well as the 
gains, the opportunity costs implied by effort put into community 
development which might have been put into something else - possibly 
something which had nothing to do with education at all? 

As he put them, these were research workers' questions, asking 
for methods of calibratirig educational and social activity and re- 
ducing it .to measurable proportions, which raised foimidable meth- 
odological difficulties which no doubt it would be fascinating for 
social scientists to work out (which raises other questions about 
opportunity cost). But what could be taken as something like an 
agreed conclusion was the general belief that more empirical evidence 
is needed about school and community interaction and that the lack 
of it contributes to the sense of isolation of those working in this 



3. Professionalism and Participation 

Many of the wider issues of school and community relationships 
seem to centre on the question of participation discussed in 
Konrad von Moltke's paper. Von Moltke mounts the discussion within 
the framework of a theory of education and brings forward the out- 
line of a major reorganisation of schooling which pays the same 
attention to the "other" curriculum outside the school and classroom 
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which depends ^on community participation and notaMy the partici- 
pation of parents, as it does to the programme for which the school 
accepts responsibility. 

Por most of the time at Slaugham the discussion was on a lower 
plane: there was a recognition that an educational institution 
could not make good its claim to be open to the community, and at 
the service of the community, without involving parents and "commu- 
nity persons" in its affairs. Hence the search for participatory 
groups and individuals and the arguments about the ^different levels 
of intensity at which participation should take place. (4) 

Much of the argument became entangled in the legalistic under- 
growth:- does participation necessarily imply control? Can it be 
real unless it can actually involve decision-making? If so, what is 
a decision for the purpose of the argument? . These questions immedi- 
ately become interwoven with those concerning the nature of the 
community and the various sub-communities within the whole. 

Many forms of participation clearly do not involve control - the 
parent participates by sending his child to school, by coming to the 
school on important occasions, by consulting the teachers on matters 
of difficulty, by making complaints, by attending parent-teacher 
meetings, by voting in elections for school board members or local 
councillors. Or he fails to participate. Because in most of the 
practical situations described by teachers who are working in 
community schools, parent participation may well be almost marginal 
for the majority unless it is deliberately stimulated by the action 
of the -school authorities. 

If nothing is done, and the teacher waits behind his desk for 
would-be participators to come to him, the question doesn't arise - 
participation remains a token affair according to the conventions of 
the social class or other environmental factors which operate on 
parent-teacher relations. 

If, on the other hand, a school decides to create the circum- 
stances in which participation becomes a reality, this immediately 
gives rise to argument about the teachers" role. If the initiative 
cojnes from the teacher, does this inevitably mean that he, the pro- 
fessional, protected by his professional skin, is acting patemalis- 
tically, manipulating the proceedings while keeping a firm grip on 
them in case they get out of' hand? 

There is no need to recapitulate the arguments, which are 
familiar enough and by no means restricted to education. Por much 
of the time, no doubt, participation is a method used by articulate 
and outgoing teachers to put themselves and their school across to 
parents and to the community. Why this should be thought to be 
particularly wicked is not clear but it is certainly quite different 
from an open-ended democratic process. Those in search of limited 
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but real minor improvements could point to the usefulness of this 
kind of participation which relies in part at least on the teachers 
exploiting their professional credit and using the consultative 
machinery to explain their aims and methods. 

In so far as .it is manipulative it may run the risk of corrupting' 
the manipulators and of being seen through by the manipulated, and 
thus proving counter-productive. But not necessarily so; public 
relations skills, combined with a genuine willingness on the part of 
the professionals to listen and adapt their policies to the voices 
they hear, may go a long way to satisfying people in practice - espe- 
cially as the interest of most parents is centred on their own child- 
ren who grow up and move off the scene, taking their participating 
parents with them. 

It is open to argument whether the effectiveness of participation 
should be gauged by the extent to which it enables parents and others 
to influence what happens in school or by the extent to which it 
mobilises their support for what the school is trying to do» 
Establishing the school and its aims is usually something which has 
happened before the chain of local participation begins. Radical 
intervention in the participatory process almost certainly involves 
questioning these prior commitments and demanding that questions 
which had been supposed to be closed should be reopened. 

It was clear that most members of the conference had reser- 
vations about the reliance to be placed on representative groups 
ostensibly acting in the interests of the community because of the 
voluntary nature of participation, the tendency for such groups to 
be dominated by activist minorities and the difficulty of articulating 
the views of the inarticulate but concerned majority, The larger 
the sub-group within the community, the more tenuous become the 
links with those immediately concerned. 

A E.ajor topic of discussion was the relationship between the 
growing band of professionals at every level and the lay participants. 
Lay control in the sense of control by parliament, or local control 
by elected education authorities, has been accepted and domesticated 
by the proliferation of professional administrators and by the estab- 
lishment of conventions about the nature of the professional's 
expertise and, in the case of the teacher, his authority within the 
classroom. But more lay participation - for example, local lay 
pressure on the allocation of time within the curriculum on the 
"distribution of resources at the individual school level - intro- 
duces a threat to the professional's traditional security: it, may 
force him to try to justify what he now does from habit and expe- 
rience in terms of non-existent professional principle ♦ It may ex- 
pose him to conflicting tensions when rival groups of laymen pull in 
opposite directions. It will come to a head early on over the 
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appointment of staff and the relative importance to appointing bodies 
of "professional competence" and political stance. It will certainly 
upset hierarchical relationships: assistant teachers whose own 
power to participate in decisions within school or education systems 
is limited will not cede the right to participate to laymen (or 
pupils) without demanding more participation themselves. 

The argxunent turns on the nature of the teacher's professional- 
ism,, and the layman's laity. In practice, ,of course, laymen who 
become caught up in -education begin to act like semi-professionals: 
they start to read books and articles, and quote second-hand accounts 
of third-rate research. Politicians who become members of school 
boards to represent the lay interest become professional laymen and 
often up to a half or three quarters of their time is spent in this 
stylised role. And many of the most active laymen are themselves in 
some way linked with the educational system or the social services... 
It is easy ^to see in the circumstances how difficult it may be to 
obtain "genuine" participation and "real" power-sharing between 
laymen and professionals. 

Professor Harmon Zeigler in a tnur de force at the end of the 
conference, spoke of the essential need for lay participators to 
have their own administrative resources, their own access to in- 
formation. Changing from hierarchy to polyarchy he said depended 
on developing political institutions to carry out the dob. It 
meant accepting that policy alternatives would have to be backed by 
competing coalitions or parties. And it meant accepting a decline, 
in the efficiency of decisions which might or might not be acceptable. 

He too saw this political process as being a necessary threat 
to the professionals and one which they might be expected to resist. 
Radical attempts to redistribute power in education were bound to 
lead to conflict, some evidence of which could be seen in the 
"involuntary turnover" of school superintendents as the political 
battles of American school boards had intensified. 

In fairly brutal terms he outlined a case for "participation 
through politicisation". But, as he pointed out, this strategy . 
assumed a wide consensus within the community or, at least, within 
the several groups and coalitions of interest which party politics 
could reflect. However, the real situation as he saw it, drawing 
on American experience, was pluralist, not consensual. ParticipcvtUin 
becomes important not so that political parties can enforce the will 
of the* majority on the resisting professionals, but because many 
individuals want to have their own say. Education, he suggested, 
is coming to be seen as a private good, paid for with public funds, 
and contrary to most conventional wisdom "there is no need for 
consensus about educational goals". 

This led him in the direction of vouchers - "the ultimate 
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reform"- and the need to collect empirical evidence on the institu- ~ 
tionalised chaos which would accompany the dismantling of the public 
bureaucracy of education. It was clear that the voucher proposition 
depends on the hypothesis that the social and political consensus 
about the aims and objectives of a public education system have 
disintegrated. It means saying that the aim of satisfying the 
plural educational wishes of thousands of dissenting individuals * 
should take precedence over other aims, such as the promotion through 
an education system of some given set of social concerns - such as 
equality of educational opportunity or equality of outcome. It 
means putting freedom of choice for individuals first - the interest 
of communities above the interest of the community. 

In the European context r where vouchers have evinced singu- 
larly little interest so far - it seems that national governments 
still have aims to achieve through national education systems which" 
a change to vouchers would frustrate. Por example the movement away 
from selective and segregated secondary schooling still has a long 
way to go. Where it has been achieved - as for instance in 
Scandinavia - It is inconceivable that it should readily be dis- 
carded. 

The voucher is, in principle, a highly flexible insti-ument, 
capable of being tailored to any given set of social priorities. 
What seems reasonably clear is that to achieve the social purposes 
of most European education systems it would be necessary to restrict 
fairly severely the range of options which a voucher scheme could be 
permitted to offer. One man's choice must directly limit another's, 
as, for example, would be the case if vouchers resurrected "grammar^ 
type" schools. The more the options were limited the less fully 
would a voucher scheme realise its particular virtues of returning 
the power of decision to the individual. 

The voucher is not so much a method of involving the community 
more intimately in educational decision-making as a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the community to withdraw from making col- 
lective decisions on a whole range of educational matters. It has 
to be added, therefore, that there is ample evidence that there are 
still many more people in the United States who are interested in 
other methods of encouraging community participation than in the 
radical changes which a voucher proposal would imply. A strange 
alliance between the extreme right and the disillusioned left has 
given birth to a small but articulate voucher lobby, but opposition 
to these revolutionary proposals is extremely strong, especially 
among those who speak for the teachers and the educational establish- 
ment. Until something more substantial has been achieved by way of 
experiment, it would be unwise to exaggerate the, as yet minimal, 
international implications of this largely academic debate. 
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As for participation generally, enough came out in general 
discussion to suggest that the range of activities on which evidence 
is needed is very wide indeed and so will he the differences of 
opinion as to what does, or does not constitute "real" participation. 
A few propositions may he hazarded: 

- that the motives behind participation differ widely; 

~ - that the desire or willingness to participate is extremely 
uneven; 

- that lay control is only one of many forms of participation 
which are important, in education; 

- that the particular mechanisms of formal and informal parti- 
cipation have to vary at every operational level; 

- that school-led participation procedures may be a valuable 
form of public relations, even if they are only partially 
methods of changing the practices of the school; 

- that parents want good lines of communication and "fire- 
fighting" services so that they can know how to deal with 
specific problems; 

- that participation through political action is only appro- 
priate for certain kinds of, situations and given certain kinds 
of political consensus and competition; 

- that professionalism is resistant to attempts by laymen to 
decide issues which directly affect the professional in his 
work; 

- that professionals have techniques for getting their own way 
and manipulating consultative processes through their control 
of information and expertise; 

- that parents participate most willingly in matters which 
affect them and their children most directly; 

- that a right to be informed and to ask questions and receive 
explanations may constitute a valuable form of participation 
and one which modifies the conduct of professionals; 

- that the issues raised by professionalism and participation 

in education cannot be isolated from similar issues in respect 
to health, social welfare, housing, etc.; 

- that any participation policy which contrives systematically 
to thwart and undermine the professionals and destroy their 
self-confidence will deter good professional staff from 
working under such a policy if they have the choice of 
working elsewhere; 

- that participation by parents (and pupils) must affect 
relationships between junior and senior staff; 

- that, to assess the merits of one form of participation or . 
another, a wide range of trade-offs have to be considered 
which extend far beyond the purely educational consequences. 
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If participation is to be more than a slogan; if parents and 
the people who constitute the community which the school most directly 
serves are to play an active part in' the life and learning of the 
pupils;- if the ground-rules of educational administration are going 
to change to make this possible - then the role of the professional 
teacher is going to have to alter, and alter radically, to meet a 
new situation. 

This is unlikely to be assisted by generalised attacks on the 
teachers' professional conservatism, least of all when these come 
from members of the other professions who may be better skilled at 
spotting the mote in the teacher's eye than the beam in their own. 
The issues raised by the political aspects of increased lay partici- 
pation are exactly those which may be expected to produce an orga- 
nised hostile response from teachers' unions, affecting as they do 
conditions of work, distribution of authority, control over appoint- 
ments, allocation of resources, independence of professional dudge- 
ment. What is needed is not an aggressive move to cut the profes- 
sional down to size, but a reappraisal of what it means to be a pro- 
fessional in the field of education. 

This has three obvious implications for all concerned with 
teacher education and professional training, Pirst, in so far as it 
is reasonable to describe participation as a potential threat to the 
teacher's self confidence, it becomes necessary to equip future 
teachers with the training to enable them to welcome it and respond 
to it positively. This must be true whatever theory of participation 
is adopted. Professionals are going to be under an increasing obli- 
gation to explain themselves and to adopt open attitudes towards lay- 
m^en who have the right to be taken seriously. 

Secondly, it must suggest the need for a closer understanding 
between teachers and other professional groups engaged in community 
development, a need whic^i could be reflected in the training 
prograimmes. 

Thirdly - and it is the most difficult professional mutation 
of all - a whole-hearted commitment to school and community interac- 
tion means relinquishing the claim to a professional monopoly of 
teaching. It means recognising th.^ potential teaching contribution 
of men and women who have not been certificated - legitimated - in 
the same way, as professional teachers. This is the change which will 
be hardest of all for the teacher training institutions to come to 
terms with because .it threatens to weaken their grasp on the pro- 
fessional process generally. 
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1) Some of the administrative obstacles in the way of local experi- 
mentation come out in: Gase' Studies of Educational Innovation . 
OEGD 1975. 

2) One line of approach is to seek ways of strengthening the schools 
themselves as units of educational administration, as, for example, 
by creating strong governing bodies for individual institutions 
and entrusting to them real power over the allocation of the re- 
sources committee to each school. In 1973 the Florida State 
legislature adopted a far-reaching set of reforms on these lines. 
Each school will have to have an elected parents advisory com** 
mittee with a carefi^lly defined distribution of power and in- 
fluence between the principal, the staff and the parents. A 
feature of the scheme is the obligation of the school to account 
publicly for the distribution of resources in accordance with 
policies previously agreed with the parents. 

5) One participant wrote afterwards: "If one envisages the aims of 
community development as a change in social structures - as we 
tended to do - then the role of education in enabling this kind 
of change is bound to be very slight if it can exist at all, in 
communities where there is already a developed stmicture which 

is supported by the prevailing political and economic system 

If, on the other hand, one starts from the point of view that 
commxinities are groups of people which hang together because they 
offer some sort, of mutual support for their members, one might 
begin to look at the purpose of education in relation to the 
community and the role of the school within such communities in a 
rather different way, and evaluate that role by different cri- 
teria. .this would not satisfy the requirements of the 
"radical" model, but I thought that by the end of the conference 
there was some measure of agreement that the role of the school 
vis-^-vis the radical model was likely to be slight in any case. 
Unless.... the school were seen as an agent in radical political 
or economic change initiated by some other part of society." 

4) Leila Sussman and Gayle Speck, writing on "Gommunity Participation 
in Schools: the Boston Gase" in Urban Education (January 1973) 
provide a case study of the tensions which arise - and of the 
active part played in heightening them by the local community 
organiser -. when liberal initiators in community school- develop- 
ment become caught up in radical claims for community control. 
Questions of legitimacy - "who speaks for the cpmmunity?" - of 
professional/lay conflict, especially over staff appointments 
and planning decisions, of internal dissension and sectarianism, 
of the resilience of the power structtire in response to radical 
challenge, are all raised in the Boston case. The authors con- 
clude: "Most of the community-school groups of Boston have been 
founded in response to a stimulus from the federal 'liberal 
establishment'. They have subsisted on funds from the same 
source. They have been small, weak and vulnerable to internal 
disruption..... their impact on the substance of education is thus 

far slight They have provided.' chances for upward mobility 

through the school system for some few blacks, Ghinese and 






Puerto Ricans. Together with Office of Economic Opportunity 
neighbourhood groups, they have helped socialise a cadre of 
political leaders for the newly militant minorities for whom the 
politics of educational opportunity is so important. However, 
the "community-control" slogan is illusoiry, .The struggle over 
control of the schools has little to do with urban geography: 
it is a class struggle..,....." 
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5000 Odense. 
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00130 Helsinki 13. 

Pierre Renard, 
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110 rue de Grenelle, 
Paris . 

Jean Est^ve, 

Proviseur du Centre Educatif et Culturel 

du Val d'Yerres, 
91330 Yerres. 

Anton Trant, 
Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Silvino Grussu, 

Institute di Studi per la Programmazione 

Economica, 
via Belisario 15, 
00187 Rome. 

P. Vos-Janssen, 

Kohnstam Institute for Educational Research, 

Keizersgracht 73, 

Amsterdam. 
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S, de Witt, 

Stichting School Pedagogische Dienat, 
Amhem. 



Norway 



Portizgal 



Spain 



Sweden 



United Kingdom 



United States 



Reidar Bakke, 
Inspector of Schools, 
Sandnes Kommune, 
4300 Sandnes. 

Joao Narciso Furtado, 

Chef de Division de la Direction Generale 

de 1 'Education Permanente, 
Ministfere de I'Education Nationale, 
Lisbon. 

Maria Joao Cadete Oliveira, 
Expert du Cabinet d'Etudes et de 

Planification, 
Miniature de I'Education Nationale, 
Lisbon. 

Manuel Rico Bercaer, 

Directeur du Centre Experimental 
d'Enseignement General de Base k 
I'Institut d'Education de Valence. 

Antonio Gonzales Soler, 

Expert d<Enseignement General de Base, 

Seville. 

Sven-Eric Henricson, 
National Board of Education, 
10642 Stockholm. 

Sven-Alce Johansson, 

Commission on Working Conditions in 

Schools (SIA), 
Skeppargatan 51 , 
11458 Stockholm. 

Barry Willcock, HMI 

Department of Education and Science, 

8-12 Purnival Gate, 

Sheffield SI 4qn, 

Yorkshire . 

Ian Parry, 

Schools Council, 

160 Great Portland Street, 

London WIN 6LL. 

David Graham, HMI 

Scottish Education Department, 

41 Union Street, 

Aberdeen AB9 IVE. 

I. A, Eraser, 

Architects Building Branch, 
Department of Education and Science, 
Elizabeth House, 
39 York Road, 
Waterloo, London. 

Paul Hill, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
National Institute of Education, 
Code 600, 

Washington D.C. 20202. 
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